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T he buiial scene in Michigan is changing very 
rapidly. Many decisions are being made that re- 
t quire commitments for several years ahead. Long 
j range planning is a must. In order to encourage long 

j range planning and assist the people of rural Mich* 

! igan in this effort, the College of Agriculture of 
Michigan State University launched PROJECT '80 
in early 1904. PROJECT '80 is a study of the pros- 
pects and potential for rural Michigan by 1980. 

I PROJECT ’80 is designed to seek answers to three 

I important questions! (1) What will rural Michigan 

j be like in 1980, in the natural course of events? (2) 

What do rural people and others concerned want it 
j to be like in 1980? (3) What can be done to capi- 

| talize on the opportunities, avoid impending prob- 

j lems, or change the natural course of events and rc- 

j direct Michigan’s rural economy toward the goals? 

I A task of tills magnitude has required the time and 

= effort of many individuals. Dean T. K. Cowden, the 

■ College of Agriculture, appointed a steering commit- 

tee composed of the chairman, Dr. L. L. Roger, chair- 
5 man of the department of agricultural economics; Dr. 

! Raleigh Barlowe, chairman of the department of re- 

j source development; Dr. John Carew, chairman of 

I the department of horticulture; Dr. Charles Lassiter, 

I chairman of the department of dairy; Dr. Alexis Pan- 

1 shin, chairman of the department of forest products; 

1 and Richard Bell, assistant director of the Coopera- 

§ tive Extension Service. Dr. John Ferris of the Depart- 

| ment of Agricultural Economics has been the project 

I director and Mark Allen of the department of infor- 

I mation services has been the editor. 

I The steering committee delegated to selected fa* 

S culty members the responsibility of preparing some 

I SO discussion papers covering the many facets of 

1 the rural economy-agriculture, agribusiness, forestry, 

j fisheries and wildlife, nursery crops, floriculture, rec* 

[ reation, service industries, and people. Many rural 

j leaders and representatives of businesses directly con- 

I cemed with the rural economy participated in the 

I project by reviewing these papers, offering sugges- 
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tions, and submitting ideas for needed programs. 

About 200 of these individuals joined 100 campus- 
based faculty members in a two-day seminar at Mich- 
igan State University’s Kellogg Center on March 31- 
April 1, 1965, for such a review. Other meetings have 
been held for this purpose, including a two-day work- 
shop for the entire faculty of the College of Agricul- 
ture and the Extension Service. 

It is possible to make use of analytical techniques 
In the development of long range-a decade or more- 
projections, However, there are numerous forces im- 
pinging upon the future that defy analysis. For this 
reason, PROJECT '80 researchers have sought the 
wise counsel and Judgment of persons within and out- 
side of the College of Agriculture, 

This report is one of a series prepared for 
PROJECT' 80. Hie emphasis of this report is on 
answering die first question posed by die project, 

"What will rural Michigan be like in 1980, in the 
natural course of events P” These are the projections. 

They are based on certain assumptions, research, and 
a great deal of judgment. They should not be re- 
garded as inevitable. True, many of the developments 
projected will occur regardless of or in spite of what 
is done in Michigan. But at the same time there are 
forces over which we do have some control. Here 
people can do something to change the course of 
events if they act soon enough and if they really 
want to accept the challenge. In a sense, PROJECT 
*80 is an early warning device designed to spark 
action to change some of the projections before it is 
too late. 

A study such as PROJECT '80 can focus on mak- 
ing projections, but die question of goals and actions 
must be answered by individuals and organizations. 

Formally, PROJECT ’80 is completed with die 
publication of diese reports. The success, however 
depends on what happens after this date— how well 
it succeeds in bringing die best information available j 
to the attention of rural Michigan and in stimulating 
people to discuss die future and to plan accordingly. 






BACKGROUND ASSUMPTIONS AND PROJECTIONS 



Rural Michigan will be a part of a dynamic and 
interrelated economy between now and 1980. Because 
of this we must recognise what some of the under- 
lying forces will be, Here are some of the highlights 
from Rural Michigan — Now and in 1980, Highlights 
and Summary, Research Report No, 37. 

Between now and 1980 we assumes 

(1) No major war. 

(2) No major depression, 

(3) Inflation of about 1,5 percent per year in 
consumer prices, 

(4) Average weather and little success in con- 
trolling weather. 

(5) Development of new technology will be 
even more rapid than in the past 15 years. 

(6) The rate of adoption of new technology will 
be somewhat faster than in die past 15 
years. 

(7) The continuation of some type of price sup- 
port program with increasing emphasis on 
area development. 

The population of theUnited States is expected to 
increase from 188 million in 1962453 to about 245 
million by 1980, a 30 percent increase. A similar 
growth rate is projected for the East North Central 
States and for Michigan. Michigan’s population is to 
increase from 8.0 million in 1962-63 to 10,2 million by 
1980. Many of the counties in the Upper Peninsula 
and Northwest Lower Michigan are not expected to 
share in this increase} in fact, population in these areas 
is projected to continue to decline. 

Population will continue to shift away from farms 
and central cities to the suburbs and to rural nonfarm 
residences. A higher proportion of die population will 
be in the younger and older age categories. The 
average Michigan resident over 25 will have attained 
2 more years of formal education. 

The national economy will have exceded the trillion 
dollar level by 1980, enough to provide the popula- 
tion with disposable incomes above $3,000 per capita 
(in 1962-63 dollars), more dian $900 greater dian in 
1962-63. The Michigan economy is projected to grow 
at least os rapidly ns the national economy, with in- 
comes and wage rates remaining above die U.S. aver- 
age. (In 1965, wage rates in Michigan were die 
highest in die nation.) 



People will have more leisure time, The average 
work week may well be reduced to 4 days. Em- 
ployees are likely to have another week of paid vaca- 
tion time an<T "ore will "etire at earlier ages. A 
larger proportion of the «*<Dor force will be women, 
Larger proportions of incomes will be spent on 
"nonessentials"} a smaller proportion will be spent on 
necessities such as food. The composition of diets 
will continue to change and people will spend more 
for processing and marketing services. 

Per capita food consumption in terms of pounds and 
calorics will likely continue to decline. But individ- 
uals will consume more beef, poultry, meat, cheese, 
ice cream, fats and oils (excluding butter), and pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables, per capita. Because of 
rising population, total domestic consumption will 
increase on nearly all farm products between now 
and 1980. 

World population is expected to increase by about 
40 percent between 1962*63 and 1980, with the rate 
of growth twice as great in the low income countries 
as in the high. Underdeveloped nations will request 
increased assistance from the more developed nations 
in the form of food. The nutritional gap in these 
underdeveloped countries consists of proteins, fats 
and oils. 

The rapid growth rates in high income countries 
will be accompanied by changes in demands for food 
similar to those projected for the United States. The 
big gainer will be animal protein. This should provide 
a good outlet for U.S. exports of feed grains and 
meal. 

Farmers will face an increasingly concentrated and 
specialized marketing system which will impose more 
rigid specifications on the product, specifications deal- 
ing with quantities, qualities and timing of delivery. 

The urban sprawl and diversion or farm land to 
forests, parks and highways will reduce the land in 
farms by 20 percent between 1964 and 1980. 

Urban demands will g*ve rise to aggravated ground 
water problems in many communities. Recreational 
demands will prompt more intensive use of Michigan’s 
lakes and streams, demands for tighter pollution con- 
trol measures and efforts to zone or police the uses 
made of public and private waters. 

It is within tills setting that rural Michigan will 
perform between now and 1980. 
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Summary 

The major points of this bulletin are summarized 
in two sections. The first consists of short statements 
summarizing past agricultural trends in Michigan 
compared with those in the U.S. The second section 
consists of a table showing the more important past 
trends and 1980 projections for Michigan, along with 
some comments on the major changes and projections, 

Agricultural Trends in Michigan vs, U.S, in the 
1950s (see Tables 1 and 2) 

1. Michigan’s number of farms and cropland har- 
vested declined at aboe the same rate as for 
the U.S., but total land m farms declined faster, 

2. Our total units of livestock showed a slurp de- 
cline, while there was an increase for the U.S. 

3. Our crop yields and milk production per cow 
increased at about the same rate as the national 
average. 

4. Michigan’s total sales of farm products did not 
increase as rapidly as the nation’s, largely be- 
cause of the difference in livestock trends. 

5. Michigan farms were approximately one-half the 
national average size in 1949*53 and showed 
much less increase in size since then, 

6. Our "per farm” average sales of products and 
net farm earnings, based on all farms, were 
considerably below the national average during 
1949*53, and improved less in the following 
decade. In 1959*63 Michigan ranked 39th in 
average net earnings per farm. 

7. Many Michigan farmers have more comparative 
advantage working off the farm at our higher 
than average factory wage rates, than spending 
full time on a small farm. More do this than is 
usual in the U.S., and the percentage doing such 
work increased faster than the national average 
from 1950 to 1959. On a state basis, this ad- 
ditional income offsets much and possibly most 
of the lower average farm earnings. 

1980 Projections for Michigan (sec Table 14 page ) 

1. Continued reduction in the land in farms and 
cropland in the state. 

2. A continuing increase of about 3 percent a year 
in crop yields but only about one-half that in- 
crease in total crop production, due to the re- 
duction in acreage in crops. 



3. Little or no change in total livestock production, 

with total output of crops and livestock increasing ^ I 
about 1 percent a year. 

4. An increase in prices paid by farmers of at least 
1 percent a year, with a chance of some increase 

in prices received, but probably a greater cost- \ 

price squeeze than during 1959*63, unless there 
is a change in agricultural policy, 

5. Under the above price projections, the total ex- I 

penses of Michigan farmers are expected to in- 
crease more than income, leaving less total net ' 

income for all farmers (but far fewer farmers). 

If U.S, policy toward supplying food to the needy 
nations is changed, with diverted acres brought 
into production, then income probably would 
be increased considerably. 

6. About one-half as many farms as In 1964, with 
a sharp reduction in the number of general 
farms with less than 180 aci ? and those with 
sales of less than $10,000 a year. 

7. Consolidation and enlargement of farms, where 
there are adequate resources and managing 
ability, with a faster increase in average sisu* 
than in the past, 

8. Over twice as many farms with sales of $20,000 
or more as in 1964, with their percentage of all 

farms increasing from 10 percent in 1964 to "w 
nearly 40 percent by 1980, and with them pro- 
ducing over 80 percent of Michigan’s agricul- j 

tural production, 

9. Further specialization of farms, with a change 
In the relative importance of the various types, 

10. Markedly greater capital and credit needs per 
farm. 

11. Far less total labor needs in agriculture, but 

slightly more per farm. I 

12. Continued predominance of the family farm, 
with a considerable increase in family partner- 
ships. 

13. Higher managerial requirements needed to sue- j 

cessfully operate the larger farm businesses. J 

14. Greater need for education for both those re- | 

maining in agriculture and those moving out. 9 

15. Comparatively little dhange in the average net 
returns per acre, but considerably higher Tetums 
per farm, where appropriate adjustments are 
made, and there are adequate resources and 
management ability. 
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ECONOMIC PROSPECTS OF FARMERS 

-NOW AND IN 1980 

By K. T. Wright 1 

Department of Acricit.turae. Economics 



Introduction 

F arming in Michigan has changed drastically in 
the past 15 years. It will change at least as 
much in the next 15. This we can predict with 
certainty. But what about the probab’e magnitude 
of the many changes affecting the economic prospects 
of farmers, such as the land in farms, the size of 
farms, the investment, production, prices, income, 
etc.? 

In this bulletin we will attempt to answer some 
of these questions by*, a) presenting information on 
the general competitive position of Michigan farmers, 
as shown by what has been happening in the state 
compared with other states, b) showing past trends 
in Michigan’s total agricultural production, income 
and earnings, and making projections for these items 
for 1980 (under the assumptions given on page 1), 
c) presenting trends and 1980 projections of the num- 
ber, size, and type of farms, and d) presenting in- 
formation on per farm size, investment, income and 
eamings. 

Making such projections involves considering not 
only the probable amount of land in farms and the 
crop and livestock production, but also such things 
as the number, size, and type of farms; the prices 
received for the products and the income per farm; 
the farm inputs and expenses; and the net returns 
to farm operators; because these have a bearing on 
the competitive position and economic prospects of 
Michigan farmers for 1980. 

These predictions are fraught with all die perils 
of making any future projections. Yet farmers, and 
all businessmen for that matter, have to make deci- 
sions about the future. Perhaps not for 15 years, 
although some decisions may be in effect longer than 
that. Unfortunately none of us has a crystal ball 
diat shows the future with the desired accuracy. 
Most agricultural economists feel that the trends of 
recent years are indicative, in a general way, of 
probable future trends, given no unusual new devel- 
opments. 

iThis publication is a revision of a mimeograph entitled “The 
Farms of Michigan*' by K. T. Wright and R. A. Loomis. 



The author has generally made at least two or 
three projections for most items and used his judg- 
ment as to which appeared the most realistic. No 
claims, however, are made for infallibility. It is only 
hoped that this bulletin will stimulate more and 
sound thinking about the future and be of some 
help in arriving at better decisions to improve the 
future prospects of Michigan agriculture. 

Past Trends Indicating Michigan Farmers' 
Competitive Position 

Farmers, much the same as other businessmen or 
manufacturers, are continually affected by their com- 
petitive position and obviously, their future prospects 
for survival with satisfactory eamings depend to a 
large degree on this relationship. The farmers com- 
petitive position depends to a considerable degree 
upon his comparative advantage in the production 
of the various farm products. For instance, as you 
think of such products as com, fruits, beef cattle, 
milk, eggs and die like, the degree of Michigan 
producers’ comparative advantage relative to other 
farmers in the nation varies widely. Presumably, 
this was taken into consideration by the different 
commodity committees in making their respective 
1980 projections. 

Michigan fanners are generally relatively dose to 
large and growing metropolitan markets and have ac- 
cess to foreign outlets, through nearness to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Weather conditions are par- 
ticularly favorable for the production of some crops. 
We also have soils well udapted to the production of 
certain crops. Farmers in Michigan who feel it 
desirable to get an off-farm job have die benefit 
of one of the country’s highest average factory wage 
rates. 

This factor, however, lias a negative effect for 
those fanners who wish to hire labor. They have to 
pay higher wages than many fanners in odier states, 
and may find it more difficult to hire any labor. 
These comparative advantages and disadvantages are 
reflected in our farmers’ incomes, expenses and eam- 
ings, and indicate their general competitive position 
with farmers in other states. 
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To get a rather rough measure of the competitive 
position of our Michigan farmers, trends over die 
past decade or so were studied, Two types of com- 
parisons were made. One dealt with total production 
and income measures of agriculture in Michigan com- 
pared with the national average. The other consid- 
ered average per farm figures on income, expenses, 
and net income in Michigan compared with the 
national average and with selected states. These 
comparisons of our competitive position should he 
helpful in the making of 1980 projections regarding 
Michigan farmers' economic prospects. 

Total Production and Income Measures 

As an introduction to this discussion, a brief 
comparison of some measures of Michigan's total 
agricultural production and income with those of the 
U.S. may be of value (Table 1). From 1950 to 1959, 
the land in Michigan farms declined much faster 
than for the entire United States, while the acreage 
of cropland harvested declined about the same. Dur- 
ing this period, the number of farms declined 
about 30 percent, both in Michigan and in the U.S. 
On the other hand, the total number of livestock 
animal units (meat animals, dairy and poultry) in 
Michigan showed quite a sharp decline compared 
with an increase in the entire country. Apparently 
some Michigan farmers chose other alternatives for 
using their labor, feed crops and other resources than 
by keeping livestock. 

In comparing some measures that tend to vary 
more from year to year, five year averages for 1949-53 
and 1959-63 were used. Milk production per cow 
increased about 30 percent in the 10 years, both in 
Miclilgan and the U.S. (average production in Michi- 
gan, however, has increased faster since 1960 and 
now stands in the top quarter of the states). Crop 
yields also showed an increase of about 30 percent 
in both Michigan and the U.S. during this period. 
Thus, it appears that Michigan fanners are at least 
remaining competitive in efficiency through higher 
crop and livestock yields. The index of total live- 



stock production in Michigan, however, showed no 
increase, due to the reduction in number of head 
kept, while it increased about 18 percent for the 
U.S. On the other hand, the index of total crop 
production in Michigan increased about 20 percent, 
or nearly the same as for the entire nation. 

Prices received for farm products fell 13 percent 
in Michigan between these two periods, compared 
with 11 percent for the U.S, as a whole. Total cash 
receipts from the sales of farm products in Michigan 
during 1959-63 were only 6 percent higher than 10 
years earlier, while they were 15 percent higher for 
the entire country. Michigan's percentage of the 
national cash receipts from the sale of farm products 
has been declining consistently for 25 years, and 
while this decline in percentage may not seem large, 
it amounts to millions of dollars for the state and 
several hundreds of dollars per farm. Thus, one 
cannot help but wonder about the competitive posi- 
tion of our individual Michigan farms. 

Per Form — Size, Income, Expense and 
Earning Measures 

Michigan and U. S. Averages 

To further the comparison of Michigan with the 
entire U.S,, average per farm figures were computed 
for 1949-53 and 1959-63. It should be kept in mind 
that these arc averages for all farms, both commercial 
and non-commercial (part-time and part-retirement). 
The averages for 1949*53 and the changes to 1959-63 
arc shown in Table 2. 

Let us look at the first period averages for Michi- 
gan and the U.S., then consider the changes that 
occurred by 1959*63. Michigan farms are small, 
averaging only 114 acres during 1949-53. This was 
only 52 percent of the U.S. average, or 106 acres 
smaller. Sales of products per farm in Michigan 
averaged 79 percent of the national average, or some 
$1,208 less, Production expenses per farm were 81 
percent of the U.S. average, or $736 less. Thus, 
the average product sales over expenses per farm 



Table 1 — Selected total agricultural production and income meaiurei of put trends, Michigan and U.S, 



Item 



Number of farms 
Land In farms 
Cropland harvested 
Livestock animal units 
Milk production per cow 
Crop yields 
Farm product prices 
Farm product sales 



Yeari covered 


Percent change 


^ TUf {/*$«{ ir m «/i IT C 


Mich. 


U.S. 


IulCIl!|in Vie We we 


1050 to 1050 


-14 


-3 


Much faster decline 


1050 to 1050 


-8 


-7 


Same decline 


1050 to 1050 


-28 


r— 31 


About same decline 


1050 to 1050 


-15 


+6 


Sharp decline vs increase 


1040-53 1050*63 


+20 


+32 


About same % increase (more lbs,) 


1040-53 1050*63 


+33 


+29 


About same increase 


1040-53 1050-63 


-13 


-11 


Somewhat faster decline 


1040 13 1050-63 


+6 


+15 


About half the increase 
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Table 2— Michigan and U.S, Changes in Per Farmw Averages, 1949-53 to 1959*63 



Item 




Michigan 




U.S, 


1949*53 . 


Change to 1959*63 


1949*53 


Change to 1959*63 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Size of farms 


U4A 


+18A 


4* 16 


220 


+87A 


+40 


Farm product sales 


$4448 


+$2016 


4-45 


$5656 


+$3083 


+63 


Production expenses (b) 


3134 


4*2433 


*1*78 


3860 


+3303 


+87 


Sales over production expenses 


1324 




-32 


w 


+220* 


+12 


Government payments received 


45 


-}*227 


+500 


46 


+289 


+628 


Perquisites (e) 


777 


4*301 


+39 


730 


+105 


+14 


"Realized" net farm income 


>2lW 


-HU 


+5 


W 1 


+614 


+24 



.Source! Computed from data fn “Farm Income— State Estimates," 1949*44, USDA, ER8, $18-199 Supp, August 1965. 

(A)IJased on the total number of farms (commercial and non commercial). 

(»)Inc!ude* all current operattng expenses, taxes on farm property, Interest paid and depredation on buildings and machinery, but not Interest on 
farmers own equity or a charge for his and family labor. 

(O)Estimated value of house rent and farm produce used. 



in Michigan of $1,324 was only 74 percent of the 
national average, or $472 less. 

Government payments received per farm in Michi- 
gan and the estimated rental value of the farm home 
and the farm products were the same as for the 
U.S. When these last two items are taken into con- 
sideration to get what is called "realized” net farm 
income, Michigan's per farm average of $2,146 for 
1949*63 was 83 percent of the U.S. average, or 
$426 less. 

What about the changes that took place from 1949* 
S3 to 1959*63? The average size of Michigan farms 
increased only 18 acres, or less than 2 acres a year, 
while the national average showed an increase of 
nearly 9 acres a year. Farm product sales per farm 
in Michigan increased an average of $2,016 compared 
with $3,583 as a national average. 

Production expenses also increased less than for all 
farms in the U.S., but there was less difference than 
in sales. Thus, the net of sales over expenses per 
farm in Michigan in 1959*63 was $417 less than 10 
years earlier, while the U.S., average showed an in- 
crease of $220. When government payments and 
perquisites are added in, the average "realized” net 
farm income in Michigan in 1959*63 was only $111 
more than 10 years before compared with $614 in- 
crease for all farms in the nation. Thus, our Michigan 
farms with nearly $1,000 lower earnings in 1959*63 
than die national average, compared less favorably 
than in 1949*53. This was due mainly to their much 
slower increase in average size and consequent slower 
increase in product sales per farm. 

Net farm income, referred to above, does not in- 
clude farmer's income from work off the farm or any 
other non-farm income of the fanner or Ills family. 
Michigan fanners do more off-farm work than is 
generally done in other states, but data on the earn- 
ings from this and the other non-farm income were 
not collected until the 1964 Census. Thus, until this 



information becomes available on all states, we can 
not say how total farm and non-farm earnings of 
Michigan farm families compare with those of farmers 
in other states. 

Another way of considering competitive position is 
to compare production expenses per dollar income 
(product sales and government payments). Michigan 
farmers in 1949*53 spent 700 for a dollar income, 
leaving 300 as return for interest on their equity in 
the business and for their own and family labor. The 
average for all farmers in the U.S. during this period 
was 680 expense per dollar income. During 1959*63, 
our farmers spent 820 to get a dollar income (cutting 
the net to 180), while the national average increased 
to 750 expense per dollar income. To net $3,000 per 
farm in Michigan required average sales of $10,000 
in 1949-53 and $16,667 in 1959*63. This is the cost- 
price-squcezc you know about. It is evident that our 
Michigan average farm earning situation did not im- 
prove as much as the national average and that our 
farmers must increase the size of their business (sales) 
if they are to stay competitive and realize satisfactory 
farm earnings. 

High and low Farm Earning States and 
Michigan's Rank 

From the previous discussion, the question arises, 
what states did best during this decade, and where 
did Michigan rank among the states? During 1949-53, 
average "realized” net income per farm ranged from 
$14,180 in Arizona to $1,049 in West Virginia. Mich- 
igan with $2,146 ranked 32nd among die 48 states. 
Nine of die top 12 states were Illinois and westward 
(Fig. 1). Most of the lowest 12 were in southeastern 
United States. 

During the 1959*63 period, average "realized" net 
income per farm ranged from $17,388 in Arizona to 
$917 in West Virginia. In this period, Michigan with 
its $2,257 average ranked 39. This time eight of die 
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Fig. I, Average ’'realized’' net income per farm and 
state rank 1949-53 for top and bottom 12 states, 



top 12 states were Illinois and westward, but some- 
what different states. Again a large share of the bot- 
tom 12 states were in the southeastern region, but 
this time Ohio and Michigan joined the group. Gen- 
erally speaking the states with the higher per farm 
average net incomes were those where either the 
farms were large, the soil productive, irrigation 
practiced, high income crops grown or much livestock 
kept. 

Which states were in the top and bottom quarters 
in change in average “ realized " net income per farm? 
Florida topped the list with an increase of $1,253, 
while Nevada was at the bottom with a decrease of 
$3,580 (Fig. 2). In general, most of the states in the 
group showing the greatest improvement were from 
Florida west to California, although some eastern 
states got into the top 12. About three-fourths of the 
12 states showing the least improvement were north 
and west of Illinois. The top 12 states in increase in 
“realized” net income per farm from 1949*53 to 1959- 
03 had an average increase of $1,830 per farm (Table 
3). This compares with a decrease of $550 as an 
average for the bottom quarter. Thus, there was a 
difference in the net situation of $2,380 per farm. 




Fig. 2. Change in average "realized" net income per 
farm and state rank in change, 1949*53 to 1959*53 for 
top and bottom 12 states. 
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Table 3— Comparison of 1949-53 to 1959-63 Change* in Per 
Farm Net Income, Gross and Expenses in Michigan 
and Other States 



Item 


Michigan 


VtSt fcVf 


Top and bottom 
state* In net 
Income change 
Top 12 Bottom 12 


Change In "realized” net farm 
Income, 1949-53 to '59-63 4*$1 l 1 


4*4614 


4*$1,830 


O 

m 

w* 

T 


“Realized” gross Income! 










1949-53 average 


45,370 


$6,432 


$10,816 


$9,051 


Change to 1959-63 av, 


4*2,544 


4*3,977 


4*8,668 


4*3,797 


Percent change 


4*48 


4*63 


4*80 


4*42 


Production expenses! 






1949*53 average 


13,124 


$3,860 


$6,781 

4*6,838 


$5,698 


Change to 1959*63 av, 


4*2,433 


4*3,363 


4*4,347 


Percent change 


4*78 


4*87 


4*101 


4*76 


Realized net farm Income! 










1949*53 average 


12,146 


$2,572 


$4,035 


$3,353 


Change to 1959*63 av, 


4=111 


4*614 


4*1,830 


—550 


Percent change 


4*5 


4*24 


4*45 


—16 


Expense per dollar Incomes* 

1949*53 59$ 


60$ 


634 


63$ 


1959-63 


71 


69 


70 


78* 


Change 


4*12 


4*9 


4*7 


4*15 


Size of farm (acres) 










1950 


111 


216 


637 


566 


1959 


132 


303 


910 


892 


Change 


4*21 


4*87 


4*273 


4*326 


Realized gross Income per A. 
1949*53 


f 47.48 $ 29,78 


$16.98 


$15.99 


1959*63 


59.65 


34,35 


21.41 


14,40 


Change 


4* 12.17 4* 


4.57 


4*4.43 


—1,59 



feeurcess income data computed from data In “Farm Income-State 
Estimates,” FIS 199 Supp, ERS, USDA, Aug, 1965, and farm size from 
U.B, Census of Agr. General Report, Vol, II., Chap. I. 

(A)In this case, income includes the estimated value of house rent and 
farm produce used, as well as product sales and government payments 
received, 

Based ©n average acres per farm In 1950 and 1959, 



What was done or what happened in the 12 states 
showing the greatest increase in “realized” net income 
per farm during this decade? It is impossible to 
answer completely, but a comparison of the average 
gross income and expenses, and their change from 
1949-53 to 1959*03, and the change in size of farms 
throws some light on the question (Table 3). First 
of all, the farms in the 12 states of both the group 
showing the most increase in net income per farm 
and the group having the least increase, were at 
least 50 percent larger businesses than die U.S. aver- 
age in 1949*53, as indicated by gross income. During 
1959*03, the farms in the 12 states showing die most 
improvement in net income, had an increase of nearly 
$8,700 in average gross income, compared with about 
$3,800 for those improving the least, or some $4,900 
difference. 

Production expenses per farm in 1949*53 also were 
higher than the U.S. average in both groups, as would 
be expected with larger businesses. During 1959- 
03, expenses on the farms in die states with die 
greatest improvement in net, were about $0,800 
higher than 10 years earlier. This compares with 
approximately $4,300 increase on the bottom quarter. 
So, even diough the expenses per farm in die most 
improvement group had increased roughly $2,500 
more than on those in die least improvement 12 












states, their net increase in gross was nearly double 
that, leaving approximately $2,400 increase in net 
over the bottom 32, 

In other words, the key factor was size of business 
(gross income) and increase in that gross income, 
How was this obtained? The average size of the 
farms in both of these groups was two to three times 
larger than the national average in 1950. The average 
size was increased 273 and 326 acres, respectively, 
on the two groups by 1959, compared with 87 acres 
increase for the U.5. and 21 for Michigan. Gross in- 
come per acre in 1949-53 on the two groups was about 
the same. But 10 years later, the farmers in the top 
12 states had increased their gross income per acre 
$4.43 vs a decrease of $1.59 on the bottom 12. This 
could have been kind and yields of crops, more live- 
stock income or possibly prices received. 

These changes in income and expenses can be well 
illustrated by the calculated expense per dollar gross 
income. In 1949-53, the farmers in both groups had 
an average production expense of 65£ per dollar 
"realized” gross income (includes house rent and farm 
produce used). By 1959*63, this had increased to 70tf 
on those with the most improvement in net income, 
compared with 1U on the least increase group. This 
is twice the increase of the most improvement group, 
so that by 1959*63 the net per dollar income was 30^ 
and 22£ respectively. Thus, we see importance of 
increasing the income per acre, as well as the average 
size of the farm. 

How do Michigan's figures compare with these two 
groups and what meaning do they have relative to our 
competitive position? Michigan's average changes in 
"realized’' net income per farm in this decade was an 
increase of $111, which made in rank 36th, or just 
above the 37th state that started the bottom quarter. 
This increase was some $500 less than the national 
average, $1700 less than the top quarter in improve- 
ment, but some $660 better than the bottom quarter. 
Even though our average income per acre is high and 
we had a good increase, our expenses per acre also 
were high and increased quite rapidly. Also our farm 
size was small and increased slowly. Our farmers* 
expenses per dollar income were about average in 
1949-53, but increased more than the national average 
and almost as much as the least improvement group. 

Michigan and Nearby States 

A few words about the changes and die income 
situation in adjacent states or those with similiar type 
of farming ore in order. It has been pointed out diat 
the change in "realized” net income per farm in 
Michigan from 1949*53 to 1959*63 was an increase of 
$111. The comparable figure for Indiana was $160, 
and Wisconsin $196, while Minnesota had a decrease 




of $91, In other words, they were little different from 
Michigan, 

What about the percentage of the farms in these 
four states according to the amount of product sales 
per farm and in those classed as part-time and part- 
retirement? In 1959, there was a relatively small dif- 
ference among the four states in the percentage of the 
farmers having product sales of $20,000 or more per 
farm (Table 4). The other states, however, had more 
farmers with sales of $10,000 to $19,999, so they had 
22 to 26 percent with $10,000 or more compared with 
Michigan’s 16 percent. 



Table 4— Percent of farm* according to *»lci of product* 
per farm, lelected states, 1959 



Sales of Product! Michigan 


Indiana 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


U.8 


Commercial Farms 
$20,000 and Over 
|10, 000=19, 999 
Total $10,000+ 


4.3 

11.4 


7.5 

15.8 


Percent. 

4.0 

18.1 


6.8 

19.5 


8.5 

13.0 


irr 


"23, 3* 


HT 


26.3 


21.5 


$2,500-=9,999 
Under $2,500 


36.7 

5.7 


37.0 

5.2 


54.7 

4.5 

“§TT 


50.0 

6.4 

“W 


34.3 

9.4 

"6 Vi 


Total Commercial 


58.1 


*HT 


Other Farms 
Part-Time 
Part-Retirement 
All Farms 


30.6 

11.3 


23.5 

11.0 


12.5 

6.2 


11.7 

5.6 


23.8 

11.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1O0.0 


100.0 


100*0 



Sources Census of Agriculture Reports. 



On the other hand, Wisconsin and Minnesota had 
considerably more farms with $2,500 to $9,999 sales. 
Thus, of Michigans farms, only 58 percent were 
classed as commercial farms, while the other states 
ranged from 66 to 83 percent. Of particular note also 
is the 31 percent of Michigan farmers who were part- 
time farmers, which was markedly higher than in the 
other states. Likewise, a higher percentage of Mich- 
igan's farms were part-retirement farms. 

From the standpoint of level and sources of income, 
Michigan's farmers are less strictly agricultural than 
those in these other states, and for that matter as an 
average of the entire country. While being in a state 
with high factory wages makes it more difficult to 
hire farm labor, it does, on the other hand, provide 
good employment opportunities for many farmers, 
especially those with farms diet are small or are of 
low productivity. In fact, according to some estimates 
we made for 1959, the income from work off die farm 
by farmers themselves (family excluded) averaged 
over $1,600 per farm for all farms in the state that 
year, or about 85 percent as much as the “realized? 
net farm income , 

Now let us turn to a consideration of die farms 
having product sales of $10,000 or more and compare 
those in Michigan with those in die diree states men- 
tioned earlier (Table 5). In 1949, average sales of 
products per farm in Michigan was higher than in 
the odier diree (about $1,100 as an average). In 
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Table 5— Sale* per farm by those having $10,000 or more, 
selected state* 1949 and 1959(A) 



State 


1949 


1959 


Increase 
Dot Percent 


Michigan 


$17,808 


$19,555 


1,687 


9.4 


Indiana 


17,753 


20,918 


3,165 


17.8 


Wisconsin 


15,966 


17,243 


1,277 


8.0 


Minnesota 


16,496 


19,215 


2,719 


16.5 


U. S, Average 


23,254 


27,821 


4,567 


19.6 



<a) C alculated from Census Rata. 



1959, Michigan's average was exceeded by Indiana 
and we were only about $400 above the average of 
the three, Thus, Ihe improvement in the average 
sales of these farms in Michigan was about $700 less 
than the average of the three states. Compared with 
the U.S. average of such farms, Michigan’s increase 
during this decade was only one-third the national 
average. 

Summary 

Table X presents a summary of trends in total 
production and income measures in Michigan vs the 
United States, Table 6 has been prepared to sum- 
marize the per farm and per acre trends and the 
situation in 1959-63 in Michigan and the U.S., to show 
our competitive position from this point of view. 
Detailed comments on the various measures arc 
shown in the table. In general, compared with the 



U.S, average, our farmers had a higher income per 
acre, and it increased even faster. Thus, our much 
smaller farms and the slower increase in size made 
our net income per farm compare less favorably in 
1959-63 than 10 years earlier. 

This comparison of trends and the 1959*63 situation 
in farm size and, income, based on an average of 
both the commercial and non-commercial farms, does 
not paint a very rosy picture for Michigan, It says 
that as an average for all products and for all farms, 
there are many that are not very competitive. Al- 
though for some products and for part of the farms 
this is not the case. If to remain competitive with 
farmers elsewhere means higher product sales per 
farm, and we think this is generally true, then a 
real challenge faces farmers and everyone concerned 
with their welfare, to do whatever is necessary to 
promote higher sales of products per farm and. 
greater efficiency of operation. 

Fortunately, die opportunities for well-paying off- 
farm work and income, even though the desired 
data are not available for analysis, is generally far 
more favorable in Michigan. In fact, probably among 
the best in the nation. Many of our farmers, especially 
those with small or low productive farms, have con- 
siderably more comparative advantage in olf-farm 
employment than in farming. Thus, the combined 
farm and nonfarm earnings per farm are much more 
favorable than die farm earning situation above. 



Table 6— Summary Comparisons of Michigan and U.S. Trends, and the 1959-63 Situation 



T ijtfvt 


Michigan Trends 1949-53 to 1959-53 
compared with U.S. average 


Percent Mich. Farms 
. were of U.S. av. in 


in in m 


Mich. 


U.8. 


Mich, vs U.S. 


1959-63 


Changes in Per Farm Averages 


SiZO — r-r' 1 -7 -f/Tr-I 


+18A. 


+ 87A. 


20% of U.S. 


43 


Sales of products 


+$2016 


+$3,586 


56% of U.S. 


70 


Production expenses «« 


+2433 


+3,363 


72% of U.S. 


77 


Sales over expenses «««=.«„ 


—417 


+220 


Decrease vs Increase 


45 


“Realized" net farm incomer*) 


+m 


+614 


18% of U.S. 


77 


Expense per dollar income**) 


+124 


+7$ 


About twice the increase 


109 


Changes in Per Acre Averages 


Sales of products 


+$ 9.90 


+$4.38 


Over twice die increase 


163 


Production expenses 


+ 14.70 


+5.98 


2J4 times the increase 


179 


Sales over expenses .............. 


-4.74 


“1.60 


Mud) greater increaso 


105 


“Realized" net form incomc<A>««, 
Changes in Income Level and Source 


-1.72 -1.32 

(1049 to 1959) 


About same decrease 


165 


Farms with sales of $10,000+ 


Percent of all farms 


4 to 16 


9 to 22 


About samo % pts. increase 


73 


Av. sales per form 
Farms with sales under $2,500- 


+$1,687 


+$4,567 


About Vi the increaso 


69 


Pcrcent of all farms 
Off-farm income more than farm 


61. to 48 


62 to 44 
62 to 44 


Slower decrease 


89 


Percent of all farms 

• 


34 to 46 


29 to 36 


About twice % pts. increase 


128 
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(A)lncludcf firm perqulilte*. ... ... 

<*)Incomc Include* only itles and government payment* received (not perquisites). 



Michigan's Agricultural Production 
and Income 

“Wha. are the economic prospects of Michigan 
farmers in 1980, in the natural course of events?” 
In trying to answer this question, keep in mind their 
competitive position, just discussed. In addition, pro- 
jections had to be made on the expected acreage in 
farms and crops in the state, livestock numbers, crop 
and livestock yields and total production, prices re- 
ceived and paid, and total agricultural income, ex- 
penses and earnings. 

Some of the state total projections have been made 
* by other committees. Then estimates had to be made 
on the probable number of farms, so that per farm 
averages on size, investment, income, expenses and 
earnings could be made. 

Physical Production Factors 
Land in Farms 

Let's look at past trends in the land in farms to 
help project 1980 acreage. Figure 3 shows that the 
aw ^ge in farms in Michigan has been declining 
since 1940, From 1950*64, there was a decline of 
about 800,000 acres for the years 1950 to 1954, or 
about 1.0 percent a ycarj from 1954 to 1959, a decline 
of 1.7 million acres, or 2,0 percent a year} and from 
1959 to 1964, a decline of 1.2 million acres, or 1,6 
percent a year. 

Projecting 1930 acreage on die basis of the actual 
acreage decline from 1959 to 1964, the answer is 
about 9.8 million acres in farms. Using the 1.6 percent 
decline per year for that period, indicates 10.5 mil- 
lion acres by 1980. Extending die actual acreage 
decline per year from 1950 to 1965 to 1980, would 
show 9.6 million acres for 1980. From these exten- 
sions, a 1980 projection of around 10 million acres 
is about what can be expected. This is about 26 
percent less than the 13.6 million reported for 1964. 

Cropland Harvested 

The acreage of cropland harvested in Michigan 
declined from 7.8 million acres in 1950 to about 6.7 
million in 1964 (Fig. 3). Some 414,000 acres of this 
decline occurred from 1959 to 1964, (compared with 
504,000 in the previous five years). The 14-year 
decline averaged about 1 percent a year. 

How many acres of cropland will be harvested 
in 1980? If we lose as many acres each year as we 
did from 1959 to 1964 (83,000), we would have 
about 5.4 million acres in 1980. If we lose as many 
per year as we did from 1950 to 1964, then we 
would have around 5.5 million by 1980. However, 
figuring the decline on a percentage basis to 1980, 
using the average for 1950 to 1964, indicates about 
5.8 million acres (1495 less than 1964). The last pro- 




Fig. 3. Land in farms and cropland harvested, Michi- 
gan. 

jection is probably the best, although it may be a bit 
on the high side. 

Crop Yields 

Crop yields in Michigan, based upon a crop yield 
index including the 10 leading field crops (not fruits 
and vegetables), have increased an average of 3 
percent a year from 1949-53 to 1959*63 (Fig. 4). 
A linear projection on the basis of the 10 years, 
1954*63, yields would be 54 percent higher in 1980 
than during the five years 1959*63. The Crops Com- 
mittee made projections for the individual crops, 
and if their projected yields are weighted, as was 
done in calculating the previously mentioned crop 
yield index, their projections give a 55 percent in- 
crease by 1980. Thus, it would appear that crop 
yields probably will continue to rise at about the 
same rate as in the past 10 years. 
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Total Crop Production 

For many years a composite index of total “field 
crop” production, based upon the total production of 
each of the XO leading field crops, has been computed 
in this office (Fig. 4). 

An extension of the trend in the last 10 years 
to 1980 gives an increase in field crop production 
of about 20 percent over 1959-63. If the projected 
increase in field crop yields multiplied by the pro- 
jected acreage in cropland harvested for 1980, the 
result is a projected increase of 25 percent in total 
field crop production. This does not include die 
production of fruit or vegetables which have been 
increasing somewhat faster, so total crop production 
is projected to Increase about 30 percent, 

Livestock Production 

The number of dairy cows has been declining for 
a number of years. The total production of milk 
has remained relatively constant, although it reached 
a record level in 1964, and has declined since then. 
The number of beef cows has been slowly increasing 
for the last 10 or 15* years, The number of beef 
cattle fed out also has increased. Hog marketings 
have shown no marked trend up or down. The 
number of layers has been declining since 1944 and 
the production of eggs, even though production per 
hen has increased, has declined rather rapidly since 
1955. 

A composite index of total livestock production, 
including all the major kinds of livestock, also has 
been computed for a number of years (Fig. 5). 
Total livestock production reached a peak in 1953 
and 1954, then declined rather sharply to 1958 and 
has been relatively constant since then. 



During 1940-44, livestock and livestock products 
provided 64 percent of Michigan’s cash farm market- 
ings compared with 61 percent in 1950-54 and 54 
percent during 1960-63, a decline of 10 percentage 
points during this period of time, It would appear 
that some farmers in Michigan do not feel that live- 
stock provide as good a use of their resources as 
crops, which implies reduced livestock production 
relative to crops. 

Considering recent trends in production of various 
livestock products, and making projections in line 
with what has been happening, by 1980 the total 
production of all livestock products in this state might 
range from 5 percent less to 5 percent more than 
during 1959-63. 

Combining both crop and livestock production to 
get total agricultural production for the state, by 
1980 it probably will be between 15 and 20 percent 
higher than during 1959-83, even with 19 percent 
less land expected in crops at that time. 



Prices Received and Paid by Farmers 

To make projections on total farm income in 
Michigan in 1980, one needs not only the projections 
on probable production, but also probable prices. 

Making future projections on prices received by 
farmers is a most uncertain business, as there are so 
many unknown variables. One possibility is to look 
at what has been happening and assume that past 
trends will continue, unless it is known that some- 
thing will happen to change those trends. Another 
possibility is to make projections on both die probable 
production and probable demand of the various farm 
products, in order to get an indication of the strength 
or weakness of the prices of each product. If farm 
products prices are likely to be affected by the 
general price level of all commodities, this too must 
be considered. 






in*** 
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Prices Received 




Fig, 6 . Prices received by farmers in Michigan (1910* 
14 = 100). 

Indexes of prices received for farm products in 
Michigan have been computed for many years. 
Figure 6 shows the annual price indexes of livestock 
and livestock products, crops and all farm products 
from 1949 to 1965. Since 1955, the price trends of 
livestock and crops have been quite dissimilar. 
Livestock prices rose rather sharply for three years, 
then weakened some with more decline from 1961 
to 1964, with a sharp rise in 1965. On the other 
hand, crop prices continued to decline to 1960, then 
showed a fair recoveiy. As a result of these diver- 
gent trends, the average price index of all products 
had varied a relatively small amount in the past 
decade, with 1958 and 1P65 being peak years. 

If one projected 1980 prices on the basis of past 
trends, what he got would depend to a large extent 
on the past period he used (Fig. 7). For instance, 
if one took 1960*64, he would project sharply falling 
prices for livestock products and sharply rising for 
crops. If he took the last 10 years, then he would 
project gradually rising livestock prices and some 
decline in crops. If one was projecting the average 
price of all farm products, the 1960*64 period would 
indicate a somewhat higher level in 1980 than during 
that five years. Prices in 1965 indicate what happens 
when a war develops and certain farm products 
are in short supply. (The directions for Project '80 
were to assume no major war.) 

A study of probable demand and supply responses 
and likely prices for farm products in the U.S. 
in 1980 was made by die USDA. 2 According to tills 
study (also under the assumption of no major war), 
livestock product prices were projected to be about 

SDaly, It F., mimeograph of talk, January 1964 entitled “Agriculture 
In the Ycara Ahead.” 



4 percent higher in 1980 than in 1962*63, while crop 
prices were expected to be about 9 percent lower, 
and the average prices of all products 1 percent 
lower, In other words, about the same as Michigan 
projections, based on trends during the years 1955*64, 

Considering further the probable agricultural prod- 
uct supply and demand situation by 1980, one can 
look at the probable increase in total agricultural 
production and the probable demand, based on 
population projections and exports. Based upon in- 
dex numbers computed by the USDA (1950=100) 
agricultural production during 1954*38 was 12 per- 
cent over 1950, while population was up 11 percent, 
As an average for 1959*63, agricultural production 
was 25 percent above 1950 and population up 21 
percent, and for 1964*65, 32 and 27 percent respec- 
tively. This means agricultural output has been in- 
creasing slightly faster than population. 

It seems likely that farm output will continue to 
increase at least as rapidly as population, and there- 
fore supply will press on prices, On the other hand, 
exports of agricultural products last year were ap- 
proximately double 10 years earlier and had a value 
of approximately 15 percent of our total production. 
It is quite possible that the federal government will 
modify its food export policy and that exports will 




Fig. 7. Indexes of prices received by farmers In Michi- 
gan, prices paid in U.S. and parity ratio (1910-14 = 
100) 1940*65 and 1980 projections. 






increase considerably, exerting an upward pressure 
on farm prices. From this, farm prices should be 
higher than their 1955-64 levels. 

Looking at prospects from the point of view of 
general price levels, what might be expected for 
farm prices? From 1949 to 1953, wholesale prices 
of non-farm products rose 12 percent, while farm 
products rose 5 percent. From 1954 to 1959, whole- 
sale prices of non-farm products rose 14 percent, but 
farm products declined 7 percent. From 1960 through 
1964, nonfarm product wholesale prices showed no 
change, but farm product prices dropped about 3 
percent, (In 1965 wholesale prices of nonfarm prod- 
ucts rose over 3 percent,) 

Putting it another way, wholesale farm product 
prices were 92 percent of nonfarm during the five 
years 1954 through 1958, and 84 percent in 1959-63 
(Fig. 8), If the trend from 1955 to 1964 continues 
to 1980, the ratio then would be about 70 percent. 
If one thinks that wholesale prices of nonfarm prod- 
ucts will increase 0.5 percent a year to 1980, this 
would be about 10 percent over 1959*63. If the 
farm products ratio is 70 percent, then one would 
project 7 percent Increase in average farm product 
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Fig. 8. Ratio of wholesale prices of farm products to 
nonfarm products, U.S. 1949*64 (1910-14 = 100) 



Whether this occurs or not depends to a large 
extent upon (a) the farm product demand-supply 
balance, which will be affected by agricultural poli- 
cies, both here and abroad, and our own marketing 
organizations; (b) the rapidity of the adoption of 
improved technology on farms, with the resultant 
relatively lower cost of production; (c) die farm 
labor supply and wage rates; and (d) farmers’ 
response to higher farm product prices. Taking 
into account these factors, and the assumptions given, 
the farm product price index will be between the 
1959-63 level of 220 (1910-14=100) and 245.® (Nat- 
urally price changes among the various farm products 
will vary considerably from this overall average, with 

8An alternative projection of 245 was made by L. V. Mandwschdd In 
Section 1 Keport on Domestic Demand for Food. 
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better chances for an increase in some livestock 
products and strong chances of declines in some 
crops.) 

Prices Paid 

No index of prices paid by farmers is computed 
for Michigan alone, only for the U.S. Figure 7 
shows that prices paid have been increasing every 
year since 1955, increasing from an index of 276 
to 313 in 1964 (1910-14=100). This nine year in- 
crease amounts to 1.4 percent a year, and if the 
estimated 321 for 1965 is taken into account, the 
average increase for 10 years is 1.5 percent a year. 
If one uses 1.5 percent a year increase from 1965 
to 1980, the index of prices paid by 1980 would 
be 390, Making extensions from the graph could 
give as low as 370 (1959-63 extension), A prices 
paid index of no less than 380 can be expected 
by 1980, or 25 percent above the 1959*63 average. 

The ratio of prices received for farm products by 
Michigan farmers to prices paid by fanners in the 
U.S. averaged 80 for 1954-58 (1910-14=100) and 72 
for 1959-63. During this latter period it varied only 
from 73 in 1959 to 71 In 1964 and 1965. What 
about 1980 prospects? If prices received rise 10 per- 
cent to 245, and prices paid rise only to 370, then 
the ratio would be 66. This appears as high as can 
be expected. If prices received rise 5 percent to 
about 235, and prices paid to 380, then the ratio 
would be about 60. I believe that the ratio will be 
between 60 and 65, barring significant changes in 
U.S. agricultural policies or world developments af- 
fecting agricultural prices, This would mean more 
of a cost-price squeeze than now. 

Stare Total Farm Income, Expenses and Earnings 
Farm Income 

Wo will first have a look at past trends, then 
make 1980 projections, considering first the crop 
marketings, and then livestock marketings, In order 
to get the total cash income. 

Annual marketings of crops in this state from 1940 
to 1964, shown in Fig. 9, have shown a general 
upward trend for the entire period. For the period 
1949*53, crop marketings averaged $260 million 
(Table 7). During the 1954-58 period, tills had risen 
to $300 million, and for the years 1959*63 to $337 
million. This was an increase of 40 million in the 
first five years, and 37 million in the second five 
years. (A 10 percent decline in crop prices occurred 
from 1949*53 to 1959*63.) 

Five different methods of making 1980 projections 
were used, with the first four being projections of 
past trends. One of these was a projection of total 
income from crop marketings. If one makes a linear 
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Table 7— Total Michigan Farm Income, Production Exp, ft Net Farm Income; Past Ym* ft Projection* 

5-year average* Annual data 1980 projection* 



Item 



Median % Change 

1949-53 1954-58 1959-63 1963 1964 Amount from 1959-63 



Crop marketings - - 

Livestock marketings - 

Total marketings r ~ T ~~- r ~ -,r- *--- 

Production expense 

Mktgs, over prod, exp, 

Gov’t, payments rec’d. c .„-~. r - s -,-~ W rrr~r^ 

Value of perquisites c ^ , - 

<f lleallzed" net farm Income ^ 

Number of farms (tbous.) ^ - ^ . 



260 


300 


337 


(million dollars) 
355 382 


460 


4*37 


425 


385 


393 


407 


409 


455 


-4*i£f 


685 


685 


730 


762 


791 


915 


4*25 


483 


550 


6 36 


674 


687 


820 


4*29 


202 


135 


94 


88 


104 


95 


4* 1 


7 


13 


31 


37 


41 


25 


— 19 


124 


132 


133 


134 


133 


83 


-38 


333 


*280* 


258 


259 


278 


203 


-21 


150 


139 


112 






45 


-60w 



.Wee; Past daft en marketings and government payments received from Michigan Agricultural Statistics. Production Expanses and Value of 
Perquisites from “Farm Incor ^-State Estimates, 1949 63,” Fig-199 Supp,, U.5.D.A., EES, Number of farms reported by the Census in 1950, 1954 
and 1959, 

(A»Percent change from 1959. 



extension of the trends for either the 10 years 1954- 
63 or the 5 years 1939*63, he gets a projected cash 
farm marketings from crops in 1980 of $462 million, 

A second method was to calculate the state aver- 
age crop marketings per acre for the past 10 years, 
then project the acre figure and multiply it times 
the projected acreage of crops. This gave a projection 
of $456 million. 

A third method was to project the index of total 
physical crop production. Extending the 1954*63 
trend would Indicate crop marketings of $475 million, 
while the 1959*63 projection gave a total of $426 
million. A further projection was the crop yield 
index projection times the projected 5.8 million acres 
of cropland, and this gave crop marketings of $416 
million. 

The fifth projection, which should be the best, was 
to take the projected crop production of all the .Tops 
in 1980, based on 5.8 million acres of cropland, times 
the projected individual crop prices. This gave $390 
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Fig. 9. Annual cash farm marketings of crops and 
livestock in Michigan, 1940*64 and 1980 projections. 



million for crop marketings in 1980, with average 
prices 9 percent lower than 1959*63. If crop prices 
average the same as during 1959*63, this is changed 
to $429 million. 

These different projections give a range of $390 
to $475 million for crop marketings in 1980, I believe 
that a projection of around $460 million is realistic. 
This is about $125 million, or 37 percent more Uian 
during 1959*63, from 19 percent less cropland, 

Figure 9 shows that there has been somewhat 
more year to year variation in the cash income from 
livestock marketings than from crops, Fart of this 
was due to price changes. Again, turning to die 
5*year averages, cash income from livestock matket- 
ings during 1949*53 averaged $425 million (Table 7). 
This was during the Korean War when livestock 
prices were quite favorable. In the next 5 years 
this dropped to $385 million, and then showed some 
recovery to $393 million for 1959*63. 

Three projections were made. The first was an 
extension of the total cash marketings of livestock 
products. Making a projection based on 1954-63 
trends gives a 1980 figure of $445 million, while a 
projection based on 1059-63 trends, with a little 
higher prices, $485 million. The second method, 
based on the index of total livestock physical pro- 
duction, gavo projected marketings of $415 to $425 
million. The third method, which was taking the 
projected livestock production times the projected 
prices, gave total livestock marketings in 1980 of 
$480 million, After considering our competitive posi- 
tion and other factors relative to livestock production, 
the median projection is $455 million. This is $62 
million or 15 percent more than in 1959*63. 

During 1949*53 total cash marketings in Michigan 
averaged $685 million for 1954-58 and $730 million 
for 1959*63. What about total cash farm marketings 
in 1980? The low projections on crops and livestock 
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indicate $805 million, and the $955 million, 
The two median figures for crops and livestock, give 
an answer of $915 million. Prices received in this 
projection average about 5 percent above the 1959*63 
average. This is $185 million, or 25 percent greater 
than the 1959-63 average, and amounts to an average 
annual increase from 1959-63 to 1980 of $9,7 million, 
compared with $8,6 from 1954-58 to 1959-63 and no 
increase in the previous five years, (See Fig, 10 
for per acre trend,) 
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Fig. 10. Per acre average cash income, production ex- 
penses and net income in Michigan, 1949*64 and 1980 
projections, (a) 



This projected income is an attempt to approach 
what appears most likely, under the "natural course 
of events” concept and the assumptions given. If 
there is a change from the assumptions, such as a 
change in government policy regarding food for 
needy nations, with acreage restrictions removed on 
the 10-15 percent of the cropland in government pro- 
grams, then this projection would be too low by about 
this percentage, assuming no reduction in prices. 

Farm Production Expenses 

Attempting to project farm expenses is also a 
problem because they depend upon not only prices 
paid by farmers, but also what and how much they 
buy, as well as upon the size and type of farm and 
the efficiency of operation. We will, however, at- 
tempt to make some projections. 

The Economic Research Service of the U.S.D.A. 
has made state estimates of production expenses for 
every state for the years beginning with 1949. 4 Inas- 

ITIicir production expenses Include nil cash operating expenses, Interesi 
paid on borrowed money and depredation on farm capital. No charge, 
however, has been Included for Interest. on the farmer's ev 'nvestment, 
nor any charge for his labor or that of his family. 



much as this is a uniform series for the past 15 years, 
it will be used to show past trends and future pro- 
jections. 

The estimate of total production expenses for all 
farmers in the state increased from an average of 
$483 million for 1949-53, to $550 million for 1954-58 
and to $636 million for 1959-63 (Table 7). This is an 
increase of nearly 32 percent in 10 years. 

Production expenses per acre, based on the pre- 
ceding estimates and the average acreage in farms, 
was $27.40 for 1949-53 and $42,10 for 1959-63. This 
was an increase of $14.70 or $1.47 per acre per year 
for this period (see Fig, 10), The increase from 1954 
to 1959 averaged $1.67 per acre per year and from 
1959 to 1964, $1,82. With rising prices, increased 
inputs, and higher technological development, ex- 
penses per acre have been increasing quite rapidly. 

What about 1980? Three methods were used in 
trying to arrive at realistic projections. The first 
method was to extend the per acre expense trend 
during 1954-64 to 1980. This gives a projected ex- 
pense, at that time, of $76.11 per acre. Applying 
this projected rate to the projected acres of land in 
farms gives a projected total expenditure of $800 
million. Using the rate of increase in expenses for 
the years 1960*64 shows a projected production ex- 
pense of $79,79 per acre and a total of $838 million, 
For the second projection, we plotted each of the 
11 expense items for 1949 to 1963 and made ex- 
tensions to 1980, Projections made from the 1959-63 
trends are $77.45 per acre, or a total of $813 million. 

The third method used was to calculate the per- 
centage that the total production expenses were of 
total cash marketings, then make 1980 projections. 
Tills averaged 69.9 percent for 1949*53, 79.9 for 1954- 
58 and 84,5 for 1959*63. If this trend continues, it 
will be about 89 percent by 1980, If cash farm mar- 
ketings total $915 million, then production expenses, 
according to this method, would amount to $814 mil- 
lion. 

Looking at all of these methods, and considering 
recent trends, the author makes a median estimate 
of $820 million in 1980. Tills amounts to $78.09 per 
acre in farms — an average annual increase from the 
1959*63 average to 1980 of $1.89 per acre, which 
compares with $1.82 for the years 1959 to 1964, 

Farm Earnings 

Table 7 shows that during 1949*53, cash income 
from marketings exceeded production expenses by 
an average of $202 million. Tills dropped sharply in 
the next five years to $135 million and during 1959*63 
declined to $94 million. (It was $104 million in 
1964.) 

In considering earnings we must take into considera- 
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tlon government payments that farmers received, as 
well as the estimated value of perquisites; namely, 
the estimated rental value of the house and farm 
products used by the farm family. Adding these to 
the above figures to get what the U.S.D.A, calls 
"realized” net farm income, the 1959*63 average was 
$333 million, compared with $289 million in the next 
five years and $258 million for 1959*63. This is not 
quite as bad as it sounds, inasmuch as the number 
of farms declined, 

The 1980 projections will be discussed in three 
parts; (a) income from marketings over production 
expenses, (b) government payments, and (c) esti- 
mated value of perquisites, The 1980 projection for 
income from marketings over production expenses 
varies, depending on which projections are used. The 
median projections given for income and expenses, 
($915 minus $820 million) indicate a net of $95 mil- 
lion which is approximately the 1959*63 average on 
19 percent less cropland and 29 percent less land 
in farms. This projection amounts to $9.05 per acre 
of land in farms, compared with $6.87 for 1959*63 
(Table 12), 

Making a logical projection on probable government 
payments that will be received by farmers is almost 
impossible, I have arbitrarily reduced the average re- 
ceipt of $31 million a year during 1959*63 by the same 
percentage as the projected reduction in cropland 
harvested (19 percent), which gives a projected gov- 
eminent payment of around $25 million by 1980. This 
depends upon political factors which aren’t known. 

For estimated value of the perquisites it has been 
assumed that they will increase at the same rate per 
farm as they have for the past 15 years. This means 
an increase from $1,158 during 1959*63 to $1,850 by 
1980. If this is multiplied by the 45,000 farms pro- 
jected, the answer is about $83 million for the esti- 
mated value of perquisites of farmers in Michigan in 

1980, 

The median estimates of these three parts of 
“realized” net farm income, the $95 million in market- 
ings over production expense, plus $25 million in 
government payments, and the $83 million for value 
of perquisites, give a total of $203 million for the 
"realized” net farm income for Michigan fanners in 
1980. This assumes about 5 percent higher prices 
received than 1959*63 and 25 percent higher prices 
paid (5 percent higher prices received would add 
about $45 million). The $203 million is 21 percent 
less than the $258 million for 1959*63. (On a per 
acre basis it is $19.33 compared with $17.10 for 
1959*63.) Any change in government policy would, 
of course, change this projection. 

The above earnings are based upon projections of 
29 percent less land in farms, 19 percent less crop- 



land, 55 percent higher crop yields per acre, with 
about 30 percent greater total crop production, and 
the same total livestock production as in 1959*63. 

Two other points should be kept in mind, First, 
it was projected that there will be about 48 percent 
as many farms in 1980 as in 1964, so the net income 
would be shared by far fewer; second, the above 
figures do not include income farmers obtain for off- 
farm work and income from other nonfarm sources, 
which it is estimated amount to about one-half as 
much as total income from farm marketings, 

Number, Size and Type of Farm* 

Past trends and future projections on the number of 
farms will now be considered. This will include pro- 
jections on the total number of faims and their average 
size by 1980, as well as the prospective number of 
farms of different sizes, income levels and types. We 
can then take the total farm income, expenses and 
eamings for Michigan, projected in the previous chap- 
ter, and divide by the number of farms to get average 
“per farm” figures on pages - of this report. 

Total Number and Average Size 

In considering the number of farms, it must be 
clearly defined what a farm is. We’ll use the census 
definition. 8 There were about 188,000 farms in Michi- 
gan in 1940, 156,000 in 1950, 112,000 in 1959, with 
a preliminary estimate of 93,500 for 1964, according 
to the census (Fig. 11). 

In making projections on the number of farms by 
1980, three or four different approaches were used. 
First, the annual decline in number every five years 
since 1940 was calculated and is presented in Fig. 12. 
The rate of decline increased from about 2,500 a year 
from 1940-1945, to 4,700 a year from 1954 to 1959, 
then fell to about 3,600 during 1959*64. If Michigan 
continued to lose farms at that rate (3,600) until 
1980 there would be only 35,000 left. This is plotted 
as the low projection on Fig. 11, even though the 
actual average annual decline from 1950-1964 has 
been greater than this, because it does not seem likely 
that the actual number will decline that fast (even at 
the 3,600 rate, there would be no farms in 1990). 

Along with the above calculations, the annual per- 
centage decline in number was calculated for each 
census period since 1940 (Fig. 12). The average an- 
nual percentage decline rose from 1.3 for 1940- 
1945 to 3.4 percent for 1954-1959 and 3.3 percent a 



f.“Plnces of less thin 10 acres In 1959 were counted as farms i if the 
estimated sales of agricultural products for the year amounted to at least 
$250. Maces of 10 or mere acres In 1959 were counted as farms H the 
estimated sales of agricultural products for the year amounted to at least 
$50 *' This definition was further qualified by a statement that places 
weii Included that had less than the minimum sales mentioned, If they 
normally could be expected to produce agricultural products In sufficient 
quantity to meet the requirements et the uefimnott* 
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year from 1059*1964, If farm numbers should decline 
the same percentage every five years as in the past 
five, there would be about 55,000 in 1980 (the high 
projection in Fig, 11). 

Projecting to 1980 the change in numbers that took 
place from 1959 to 1964 for each of the six size 
groups reported, and using the actual change in num- 
ber, we get 35,000 farms. But using the percentage 
change during the 1959*64 period, we get about 
55,000. 

The actual number of farms lost each five years in 
the future will decline and the percentage lost will 
rise (see Fig. 12). According to these two projections 
(number and percentage) which give practically the 
same number of farms each five years to 1980, there 
will be about 76,000 farms in 1969, 60,000 in 1974, 
47,000 in 1979 and 45,000 in 1980 (assuming the same 
definition of a farm as currently used). THfils is the 
most likely projection. 

If the preceding projections on land in farms and 
the number of farms are correct, then the average size 
of farms will increase somewhat faster than it has in 
the past, increasing from 142 acres in 1964 to about 
220 acres by 1980 (Fig. 13). 



% * 




Fig. 12, Annual change in number of farms in Michi* 
gan by 5*year periods, 1940*80. 

Number of Farms by Crop Reporting Districts 

The percentage decline from 1959 to 1964 in the 
number of farms in the nine crop reporting districts 
ranged from 13 percent in district 8 to 21 percent in 
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Fig, 14. Number of farms projected for 1930 as a 
percentage of 1 904 by crop reporting districts. 



district X (Fig, 14), and during 19544)9 from 11 per- 
cent in district 6 to 31 percent in district 1, 

It se «is likely that there will continue to be quite 
a difference in the rate of decline in the future. In 
making projections on the probable number of farms 
for 1980 the following factors were consideredi per- 
cent change in the two periods mentioned above, the 
percentage of the farms having sales of $10,000 or 
more in 1959 and 1964, the average sales of products 
per farm in 1959 and the increase by 1964, and the 
author’s judgment. 

From these factors it appears that the projected 
number of farms by 1980 in districts 1, 2 and 3 will 
range from 25 to 38 percent of the 1964 number, 
(This is the Upper Peninsula and northern lower 
Peninsula). On the other hand, it is projected that 
the 1980 percentage of the 1964 number of farms will 
be highest in districts 5, 6 and 8 (the Thumb and 
central Michigan). These are presented to give dis- 
trict generalizations, It is quite likely that the 1980 
farm number percentage of 1964 will differ consider- 
ably in some counties from their district average 
projection, 

Number of Farms by Size 

Marked changes in the number of farms of different 
sizes have occurred in recent years. For instance, in 
1950 there were about 87,000 farms of less than 100 
acres in size, but by 1959 the number had declined 
to approximately 56,000, and by 1964 to about 44,- 
000, or a drop of 21 percent (Table 8). The number 
with 100-179 acres also declined, but less rapidly in 



Table 8— Michigan Farm* by Size; Number, Change and Percent of Total, 1950*64 and 1980 Projections 

Size of farm (acres) 

I tem 1QQ0+ 500*999 260*499 180*259 100-179 100 — 



Total 
or Av. 



Number of farms 



I 960 


221 


I 960 


208 


1964 


223 


1980 ( A ) 


300 


Change: 1959*64 (5 yrs.) 




In number 


+15 


In percent 


+ 7.2 


Change: 1964-80(a) (16 yrs.) 




In number 


+77 


In percent 


+ 34.5 


Percent of all farms 




1§04 


.2 


1980 ( A ) 


.7 


Percent of total acres 




1964 ~ 


3.0 


1080 ( A ) 


5.1 



1,232 


8,795 


15,564 


1,664 


10,341 


13,863 


2,129 


10,565 


1^,391 


4,100 


11,300 


8,200 


4*465 


+224 


- 1,472 


+ 27.9 


+ 2.2 


- 10.6 


+ 1,971 


+735 


- 4,191 


• 1 * 92,6 


+ 7.0 


— 33,8 


2,3 


11.3 


13.2 


9.1 


25.1 


18.2 


10.1 


26.4 


19.8 


24,8 


36.0 


16.7 



42,227 


87,480 


155,519 


29,945 


55,744 


111,765 


24,298 


43,898 


93,504 


9,400 


11,700 


45,000 


- 5,647 


- 11,848 


- 18,261 


- 18.9 


- 21.3 


- 16.3 


- 14,898 


- 32,198 


- 48,504 


- 61.3 


- 73.3 


- 51.9 


26.0 


47.0 


100.0 


20.9 


26.0 


100.0 


24.2 


16,5 


100.0 


11.9 


5.6 


100.0 



Source: Census Reports for 19SQ64 data, 
(A) Projected 
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actual number (19 percent from 1959 to 1964). The 
number having 180-259 acres also declined, but less 
rapidly. The number of farms in the groups larger 
than this all increased from 1959 to 1964 — — 2 percent 
for those of 260-499 acres, 28 percent for those of 
500-999 acres, and 8 percent for those having 1,000 
acres or more. (The total number of farms in 1964 
was 16 percent less than in 1959.) 

To arrive at the projected number for each size 
group by 1980, the same method was used as for the 
total number of farms, namely a blend of the change 
in actual number and percentage. It is projected 
that the number of farms of less than 100 acres will 
decline from about 44,000 in 1964 to approximately 
12,000 by 1980 (Table 8), This decline of 32,000 
and 86 percent is more than would be indicated by 
the rate of decline in actual numbers from 1959*64 
and less than by the percentage decline. 

It is estimated that the number having 100-179 
acres will decline about 15,000, or 61 percent from 
1964 to 1980. Thus, a decline of about 47,000 is pro- 
jected from 1964 to 1980 in the number of farms of 
less than 180 acres. It is also estimated that the 
number having 180-259 acres will decline about 
4,200, or one-third. On the other hand, it is projected 
that the number having 260 acres or more will in- 
crease about 2,800. 

These projected changes in number of farms by 
sizes will have a considerable impact on the size 
composition of the farms and the acreage in farms by 
sizes. For instance, in 1964, 73 percent of the farms 
(as counted i*. the census) were less than 180 acres, 
and 27 percent above that acreage. The projected 
comparable figures for 1980 are 47 and 53 percent, 
respectively. 



From the standpoint of the total acreage in farms, 
in 1964 about 41 percent was in the farms of less 
than 180 acres and 59 percent in those above that 
acreage. By 1980, it is projected that the percentages 
will be 18 and 82, respectively. 

A look at the farms of 260 acres and larger may be 
of interest, In 1964 they made up 14 percent of all 
farms and contained about 40 percent of the total 
land in farms. It is projected that by 1980 farms of 
this size will constitute 35 percent of all the farms 
and that two-thirds of all farm land will be in such 
farms. They would average about 420 acres in size, 

Number of farms by Income Level 

Since both the productiveness of land and type of 
farming conducted vary greatly, the income on farms 
of the same size also varies widely. This was not 
taken into account in the preceding section. Therefore, 
data on trends and projections on the number of farms 
by level of income from the sales of products per farm 
should be helpful in considering the economic pros- 
pects of farmers of Michigan. 

Census reports show the number of farms by 
economic class, or income level. In the 1959 and 
1964 reports, Class I farms were those with farm 
product sales of $40,090 or more; Class II, $20,000-39, 
999; Class IV, $10,000-19,999 and so on, as shown in 
Table 9.° Average prices received by farmers in Mich- 

(IGlass VI ($50-2,499 sales) farms were classed as commercial If the 
operator was under 65 , did not work off tlie farm 100 days or more and 
the Income that hr and other members received from nonfarm sources 
was less than the value of farm product's sold. Class VII, part-time farms, 
were those of the same Income level and operator age, but the operator 
worked off the farm 100 days or more, or itonfarm income exceeded the 
value of farm products sold. Class VIII, parr-retlrement farms, also were 
those with sales of $50*2,499, but the operator was 65 years old or over. 
Class IX, abnormal farms, were mainly Institutional farms. 



Table 9— Michigan Farms by Economic Class: Number and Percent of Total, 1950-64 and 1980 Projections 



Economic Class 
(Sales dollars) 


1959 


No. of Farms 
1964 1980(A) 


% of all Farms 
1959 1964 1980(A) 


% of Total Sales 
1959 1964«> 1980(A) 


Commercial Farms 


1-840,000 & over 


1,068 


2,413 


7,000 


.9 


2.6 


15.6 


11.9 


23.5 


41.6 


H— $20,000*39,999 


3,823 


7,023 


15,000 


3.4 


7.5 


33.3 


15.7 


24.1 


40.0 


000-19, 999 


12,779 


13,374 


10,000 


11.4 


14.3 


22.2 


28.0 


24.3 


14.1 


Total 


17,670 


22,810 


32,000 


15.7 


“244 


71.1 


55.6 


71.9 


95.7 


IV— $5,000-9,999 


19,363 

21,647 


15,298 

15,848 


4,000 


17.3 


16.4 


8.9 


“22.4 


14.6 


3.0 


V— $2,500-4,999 


1,000 


19.4 


17.0 


2.2 


12.8 


7.8 


.4 


VI-$50,2,499 


6,362 


6,231 


0 


5.7 


6.6 


.0 


1.5 


1.2 


.0 


Total Com. 


65,042 


60,187 


37,000 


58.1 


64.4 


82.2 


92.3 


95.5 


99.1 


Other Farms 


Vll-Part-time 


34,149 


23,683 


5,000 


30.6 


25.3 


11,1 


5.4 


3.1 


.6 


Vill-Part-Retiremcnt 


12,611 


9,603 


3,000 


11.2 


10.3 


6.7 


2.1 


1.3 


.3 


IX-Abnormal 


63 


31 


0 


.1 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.1 


.0 


Total other 


46,765 


33,317 


8,000 


41.9 


35.6 


17.8 


7.7 


4.5 


.9 


Grand Total 


111,765 


93,504 


45,000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Census Reports for 1959 and 1964 data. 
(Ajl’rojcctcd. (■) Estimated. 
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igan in 1959 and 1964 were practically the same (217 
and 221 percent of 1910-14, respectively). 

In discussing the change in numbers of farms from 
1959 to 1904, it seems desirable to first combine the 
nine economic classes into three groups; (a) Classes 
Mil, or those with $10,000 product sales or more, 
(b) Classes IV-VI, or the so-called commercial farms 
with less than $10,000 sales, and (c) Classes VIMX, 
which were mainly part-time and part-retirement 
farms. 

During this 5*year period, even though the total 
number of farms declined 18,200, the number in 
Glasses I-III ($10,000-H) increased nearly 5,200 
(Table 9). The number in Classes IV-VI decreased 
nearly 10,000 while the number in the third group de- 
clined about 13,500. Over three-fourths of the decline 
in the third group was the decrease in the number 
of part-time fanners. However, oif-farm work is not 
declining that rapidly. About 47,000 farmers worked 
off their farms 100 days or more in 1959, and over 

41,000 in 1904. 

Of particular note in the Classes I-III group is the 
more than doubling in the number of Class I 
($40,000-1-) ^rms from 1959 to 1964, and the nearly 
doubling of those with $20,000-39,999 (Class II). The 
estimated net farm earnings by economic classes, 
shown in Table 10, help to explain the trends indi- 
cated above. 



Table 10— Estimated Income and Earnings per Farm by 
Economic Classes, Mich., 1959 



Economic 

Oafs 


Cash Farm 
Incomes, 


Net Farm 
Incomem, 


Off-Farm 
Work Inc. (ci 


Operators 

Earnings 


Commercial Farms 


l 


|71,S89 


112,887 


$ 389 


$13,276 


II 


36,299 


4,735 


432 


5,167 


III 


14,042 


2,528 


528 


3,056 


IV 


7,396 


1,331 


1,019 


3,350 


V 


3,795 


683 


1,627 


2,310 


VI 


1,505 


271 


199 


470 


Average 


$ 9,092 


$ 1,637 


$ 999 


$ 2,636 


Other Farms 


Part-Time 


$ 1,006 


$ 181 


53,421 


$ 3,602 


Part-Retirement 


1,059 


191 


373 


564 


Average 


1,050 


189 


2,603 


2,792 


Average of All Fx;ms $ 5,731 


$ 1,032 


$1,669 


$ 2,701 



(A)Salc* of products and government payments. 

(■)Ca*li farm Income lrs production expenses. 

(concludes only that by farm operator. 

What can be expected for the number of farms by 
economic classes, or income level, by 1980, if prices 
received for farm products are about the same as 
now, or somewhat higher? Certainly the farms in 
Economic Class I ($40,000 sales or more), assuming 
reasonable management, should be in a very strong 
position, and it is projected that the number of such 
farms will increase from the 2,500 in 1964 to around 

7,000 in 1980, and make up about 16 percent of all 
farms (Table 9). 



Similarly, those in Economic Glass II ($20,000- 
39,999), again with reasonable management, should 
have no problems in meeting competition, and it is 
projected that the number of farms of this income 
will more than double the 1964 number to about 

15.000 and make up one-third of all farms. 

The farmers in Glass III ($10,000-19,899) probably 
will find profitable operation more difficult, and it 
is projected that the number will decrease from over 

13.000 in 1964 to around 10,000 in 1980, and consti- 
tute about 22 percent of the farms. It is, therefore, 
projected that there will be 32,000 farms with sales 
of $10,000 or more by 1980, and that they will account 
for 71 percent of all farms vs. 16 percent in 1959 and 
24 percent in 1964. 

Particularly significant is the percent of the totd 
product sales of the state coming from the farms of 
the various economic classes (Table 9). In 1959, the 
nearly 16 percent of all farms in Classes I-III pro- 
duced 56 percent of all sales. It is estimated that in 
1964, the 24 percent in these classes produced 72 
percent of the total. By 1980, the 71 percent in these 
three classes will produce about 96 percent of the 
total farm product sales. The 16 percent in Class I 
at that time will account for nearly 42 percent of the 
total sales. The cost-price squeeze and the need for 
greater efficiency is the dominant force back of this 
projected change. 

It is felt that farmers in Class IV ($5,000-9,999) 
will have an increasingly difficult time making satis- 
factory returns. The number will probably drop from 
over 15,000 in 1964 to about 4,000 by 1980, and at 
that time make up about 9 percent of all farms. 
Economic pressures will be even greater on farmers 
in Class V and it is.projected that the number will 
drop from nearly 16,000 to around 1,000, and that 
they will account for only 2 percent of all farms in 
1980. 

There appears to be little prospect of those in 
Glass VI staying in business, even though there was 
little change in number from 1959 to 1964. Thus, 
fanners in these three classes should either strive to 
move up to a higher income level, shift to part-time 
farming or get a full-time job in town. 

Trying to project what will happen to part-time 
and part-retirement farms is very difficult because 
the earnings from the farm frequently have less in- 
fluence on the decision as to what the farmer does in 
the future. According to our calculations for 1959, 
many of the part-time farmers, with their off-farm 
income, were in a better financial position than many 
of the farmers of Economic Classes IV, V and VI. 

From a competitive point of view, working off the 
farm is a much better proposition for many farmers 
than trying to farm an inadequate farm. This is true 



because factory wages in Michigan, at the present 
time, are about $30 a week higher than the national 
average, which, of course, makes working in a factory 
relatively much more attractive in this state, 

Trying to make a profit on part-time farming 
operations will probably become more difficult and 
in view of 1959-64 trends, it is projected that the 
number of part-time farms will decline to around 
5,000 by 1980. Many of the commercial farmers pro- 
bably will continue to do off-farm work and it is 
projected that around 10,000. farmers, or possibly 
more, will work off their farms 100 days or more. 

Projecting what will happen to the number of part- 
retirement farms is largely guesswork. Naturally, 15 
years from now a large percentage of the fanners now 
classified as part-retirement will have died, Of 
course, other farmers will be older and retire, It is 
projected that the number of these farms will decline 
from almost 10,000 in 1964 to about 3,000 by 1980. 



Number of Farms by Type 

In 1959 about 38 percent of the 65,000 farms classi- 
fied in the census as “commercial” were dairy farms 
(Table 11). Cash-grain farms were next in impor- 
tance with 22 percent, while farms with livestock 
other than dairy and poultry made up 15 percent, 
and general farms about 10 percent. Thus, these four 
types accounted for 85 percent of the “commercial 
farms. 



Table 11— Michigan Farm* by Type; Number and Percent 
of Total, 1959-64 and 1980 Projection* 



Type, a, 



Dairy 
Poultry . 

Other Livestock, 
t'ash'grain 
Other licit! crops 
Fruit 
Vegetable 
General 
Miscellaneous 

Total 



Number of f»rms,ei 



1910 

1959 1964 projection 



24,663 

2,079 

9,849 

14,262 

1,235 

4,135 

1,304 

6,197 

1,318 



20,230 

L7J4 

8,725 

15,418 

1,027 

4,181 

1,335 

5,287 

2,250 



8,000 

400 

8,000 

13,000 

800 

2,000 

1,000 

2,300 

1,500 



65,042 60,187 37,000 



Percent of all farmxat 



1910 

1959 1964 projection 



37.9 
3,2 
15.1 

21.9 
1.9 

6.4 
2.0 

9.5 



33,6 

2.9 

14.5 

25.6 

1.7 
7.0 
2.2 

8.8 



2.1 3.7 

100.0 100.0 



21.6 

1.1 

21.6 

35.1 

2.2 

5.4 

2.7 

6.2 

4.1 

100.0 



Source: Census reports for 1959 and 1964. , 

lAit la*sified as type Indicated when 50 percent or more el toral product 
sales enmo from the product or similar group of products. 

<a)N’umbcr classified as commercial (Classeg I*VI). ... 

Products included In selected types: "other livestock Includes cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep; "eaili-grafit" ftteiudes corn, small grains, soy- 
beans, ami dry beans; "other field crops" Include potatoes, sugar beets, 
popcorn and mint. 



By 1964 the dairy farms made up nearly 34 
percent of the approximately 60,000 commercial 
farms, while cash-grain had increased to about 26 
percent. “Other livestock” farms were next with a 
little over 14 percent and general farms followed with 
about 9 percent. At this time these four types made 
up 82 percent of the “commercial” farms, 

Although there was a 7 percent decrease in the 
number of “commercial” farms from 1959 to 1964, the 



percentage change in the number by types varied 
considerably. For instance, the number of farms 
classified as cash-grain farms increased 8 percent and 
vegetable farms 2 percent, On the other hand the 
number of dairy farms declined 18 percent, with 
poultry farms and “other field crop” farms decreasing 
17 percent and general farms 15 percent. 

Making projections for 1980 on the number of farms 
by type is very risky because of the large number of 
physical and economic factors involved. There are 
many factors affecting an individual farmers decision 
as to what type of farming he will be doing in the 
future, and all of these individual decisions of course 
influence total number of farms by types. In making 
1980 projections, we have looked at past trends, ob- 
tained the advice of others, and tried to evaluate 
future technological developments and competitive 
influences. 

Projections on the number of farms by type in 
Economic Classes I-VI for 1980 are shown in Table 
11. While it is estimated that there will be a 39 per- 
cent drop in the total number of “commercial” farms, 
the projected number by types gives changes ranging 
from 8 percent decrease in “other livestock” farms to 
77 percent decrease in the number of poultry farms. 

If the projection with respect to the number of 
farms of the different types are anywhere near cor- 
rect, then the relative importance of the different 
types of farming in 1980 will be changed considerably. 
For instance, dairy farms will make up about 22 
percent of the “commercial” farms, “other livestock' 
22 percent, while cash-grain farms arc projected to 
increase to 35 percent. It is likely that these pro- 
jections on number of farms by typo arc probably 
more subject to error than any of the othor projec- 
tions. 

Per Farm Averages - Size, Investment, 
Income and Earnings 

Past trends have been shown and 1980 projections 
made, for state totals on land in farms, crop yields, 
total crop and livestock production, prices, farm in- 
come, expenses, earnings, and numbers of farms. 
These state totals indicate farmers’ economic well 
being only in a general way. 

“Per farm averages” should be helpful for greater 
clarity on this point. Calculating satisfactory per farm 
averages, however, is difficult, because of differences 
in points of view of what constitutes a farm. We will 
present pe? farm data on the basis of; (a) the average 
of all farms, as enumerated in the census, (b) the 
average of the “commercial” farms, even though these 
include many farms that many would not consider a 
farm, and (c) some averages on the better commcr- 
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dal farms. The first two will be presented because 
more complete and comparable data are available on 
these two bases, 

Average of all Farms 

By including both the commercial and the part- 
time and part-retirement farms, as is done in the 
census, per farm averages are much smaller than 
many people expect; especially in Michigan where 
there are a relatively high percentage of the last two 
types. Such averages in size, investment, income and 
earnings, however, will be presented because they 
should be comparable over time, 

The average size of all our farms increased from 
114 acres during 1949-53 to 132 acres in 1959-63 
(Table 12). Average investment, which we could not 
get for the first period and had to estimate for the 
second, apparently was approximately $33,700 at that 
time. Product sales per farm increased from an 
average of about $4,400 during 1949-53 to approxi- 
mately $6,400 in 1959-63, During the same period, 
production expenses increased from about $3,100 to 
$5,600. 



Table 12— All Farm Average#— Slate, Investment, Income, 
Expenies, and Earning#, 1949-53, 1959-63 end 1980 Pro- 



It«m 1949*93 1959-63 


1910 Projection* 


ft change 

Amount from 1959-63 


P*r Firm Average* 

Sire of firm IMA. 132A. 

Investment (estimated) N.A. 133,700 

Farm Product *ale* 54,426 6,384 

Production expenses!** * 3,123 3,557 


220A. + 67 

1110,000 +226 

19,170 4-200 

17,180 +209 


Sale* over expense* « : « !r f 1,303 f 827 

Government payment* received 45 272 

Perquisites*** 798 1,158 


| 1,990 +141 

524 + 93 

1,850 + 56 


“Rcallred" net farm income 12,146 $ 2,257 
Per Acre Average* 

Farm product sales e $38*82 $ 48«36 

Production expenie* 27.40 42.10 


$ 4,364 + 93 

% 87.14 + 80 

78.09 + 85 


Sales over expenses flM2 $ 6,26 

Government payment* received .39 2.06 

Perquisite* 7.00 8.77 


$ 9.05 + 45 

2.38 + 16 

8.41 — 4 


"neallied" net farm income 118.81 $ 17.10 


$ 19.84 + 16 



1949-04 USDA, ERS, FIS-199 Supp. Aug. 1965. 

{^Includes all current operating expenses, taxes on farm property, 
Interest paid, and depredation on buildings and machinery. It does not 
Include Interest on the farmer's own equity nor a charge for his and 
family labor. 

<■> Estimated value of house rent and farm produce used. 



Consequently, sales over expenses declined from 
about $1,300 per farm to approximately $800 in 1959- 
63. By adding to this government payments received 
and the estimated value of perquisites, both of which 
were higher in the latter period, the "realized" net 
farm income was approximately $2,100 during 1949- 
53 and $2,200 in 1959-63. (This does not include 
nonfarm income.) 

Comparable income, expense and earning figures 



on a "per acre" basis are also presented to show the 
change on this basis, 

What about 1980 projections? It was projected 
earlier that the average size of all farms will be about 
220 acres, or nearly 90 acres more than in 1959-63. 
Investment per farm, with a 3 percent annual in- 
crease in real estate prices, plus increases in other 
items, is expected to be in the order of $110,000 
per farm, or more than three times the 1959*63 figure. 
This is twice as much per acre, (Personal and non- 
farm assets are not included,) 

Product sales per farm are projected at $19,170, 
or nearly $12,800 higher than in 1959*63, while ex- 
penses are expected to rise about $11,600. Thus, 
sales over expenses are projected to increase almost 
$1,200 to about $2,000. 

With the increase projected in government pay- 
ments and value of perquisites per farm, "realized" 
net farm income is expected to rise from about $2,250 
to $4,350, an increase of 93 percent. (Percentage 
changes on each item are shown in Table 12), If 
prices received should rise 10 percent above 1959*63, 
rather than the approximately 5 percent figured here, 
the "realized" net income per farm would be raised 
nearly $1,000. If government acreage restrictions are 
removed, this should increase net farm income. 

Per acre income and expense are both projected 
to rise about 80 percent over 1959-63 averages. 
"Realized" net farm income is projected to rise about 
$2.70 per acre or 16 percent. Thus, the projected 
improved earnings per farm come about largely from 
the decrease in the number of small farms with a 
resulting increase in average size. 

Commercial Farm Averages 

The term "commercial farms," which is used in 
the census, may be misunderstood to mean larger 
farms. Actually "commercial farms" include all the 
farms other than part-time and part-retirement, and 
include many farms with less than $10,000 sales (see 
Table 9). The commercial farms made up 58 percent 
of all farms in 1959, but produced 92 percent of all 
the farm product sales. 

These farms averaged 175 acres in size in 1959, 
or about 45 acres more than all farms that year 
(Table 13). Product sales per farm averaged nearly 
$8,900 in 1959 or over $3,000 tnore than the average 
of all farms. Their expenses, of course, also were 
higher, but their "realized" net farm income of 
nearly $3,000 was about $1,100 higher than that of 
all farms in 1959. 

What will the commercial farms be like in 1980? 
Before commenting about any average figures, it is 
well to recall that it was projected that there will 
be a sharp reduction in the number of noncommercial 
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Table 13— Commercial F*rm*— Average Size, Inveitment, 
Income, Expense* and Earning*, 1959 and 1980 Projec- 
tion* — 



Item 


1959<ai 


1910 Projections 
% change 

Amount from 1959 


Per Firm Avenues 

Size ot form « - — «.«.-.*■ 

Investment (estimated) 

Farm product sales „*-«**"*»*-> 
Production expenses .-„•** 


175A. 

119,000 

8,893 

7,455 


275A, 

8150,000 

26,000 

23,150 


+ 54 
+206 
+192 
+211 


Sales over expenses 
Government? payments received,, - 
Perquisites 


1 1,438 
199 
1,319 


8 2,850 
650 
2,300 


+ 98 
+227 
+ 74 


“Realized" net form Income ~ 


8 2,956 


8 5,800 


+ 96 


Per Acre Averages 
Farm product sales 
Production expenses 


8 50,82 
42,60 


8 94.65 
84,18 


+ 86 
+ 98 


Sales over expenses 
Government payments received,.--. 
Perquisites 


f 8,22 
1.14 
7.54 


8 10.47 

2.36 

8.36 


+ 27 
+107 
+ 11 


"Realized" net form Income,,,, 


8 16,90 


8 21.19 


*f* 25 



(A) Annual figures for 1959-63 are not available. 1959 income and 
expense figures were fower than the 1959-63 average, so the percent 
change Is net entirely comparable with that on all farms. 



and low income commercial farms. Thus, the com- 
mercial farms are projected to be 82 percent of all 
farms by 1980. And it was projected that the number 
of farms having sales of $20,000 or more would more 
than double the number in 1964, making up nearly 
one-half of all the farms, compared with 10 percent 
in 1964. There will be sharp reductions in the num- 
ber selling less than $10,000 of products. Conse- 
quently, by 1980 there should be a much higher 
proportion of the commercial farms in the higher 
income brackets. 

By 1980, these farms will average about 275 acres, 
or 100 acres more than in 1959. Investment per 
farm is expected to average around $150,000 or about 
three times the 1959 amount. This would be about 
$550 per acre, or approximately twice that in 1959. 
Product sales by 1980 are projected to average 
$26,000 on these farms or about $17,000 above that 
of 1959. Expenses arc expected to average $23,150 
or about $15,700 over those of 1959. Thus, sales 
and expense are both being projected at about three 
times the 1959 average. 

The net of sales over expenses in 1980, however, 
would be $2,850 or approximately double that of 
1959. “Realized" net income per farm is expected to 
increase from nearly $3,000 in 1959 to about $5,800 
in 1980. Roughly 60 percent of this increase would 
be due to having a larger acreage and 40 percent 
to a higher net per acre. (It should be remembered 
that all these figures are averages, with wide varia- 
tions among farms on each side of the average). 

Higher Income Commercial Farms 

In 1964, about 23,000 of the approximately 60,000 
so-called “commercial farms" had sales of $10,000 or 



more, and about 37,000 less than $10,000, By 1980, 
it is projected that about 32,000 farms will reach 
the $10,000 level, with only 5,000 farms in the "com- 
mercial’’ category below that income level, 

It was projected that by 1980 (with farm prices 5 
percent above 1959*63) there will be about 22,000 
farms in Economic Classes I and II (having sales 
of $20,000 or more). It is estimated that these farms 
will average about 320 acres, have an investment of 
around $200,000, cash marketings of around $36,000, 
and expenses of about $31,000, leaving a net of $5,000. 
Adding to this estimated government payments and 
rental value of dwelling and farm produce used, 
should give a “realized" net farm income of around 
$8,000. (This does not include any nonfarm income.) 
This again is an average, and the better farmers 
in Class II and most of those in Class I ($40,000-f- 
sales) should do better than this. 

For those who can get control of adequate farm 
resources and who have the needed managing ability 
to operate farm businesses with sales of around 
$50,000 or more per year, there are good opportunities 
for excellent eamings. For those who can attain 
average sales in the order $30,000, the net earning 
opportunities are good, Because of the expected 
price-cost squeeze and narrowing profit margin, those 
fanners whose annual sales do not reach $20,000 will 
probably have a difficult time making satisfactory 
eamings from the farm. 

The successful farms in 1980 no doubt will gen- 
erally be relatively large businesses; they probably 
will be more specialized than now; some probably 
will have quite large livestock enterprises and may 
be an intensive operation; these large farmers will 
need somewhat more labor, and hired labor will 
probably be scarce and expensive; and we expect 
many family partnerships. 

There will be considerably more mechanization to 
substitute for labor and to operate the larger business. 
Investment per farm will be about three times what 
it is now; credit needs per farm will be much greater; 
business-like operation will be a must; and the man- 
agerial requirements to operate the farm business 
successfully will be much higher. 

The 1980 outlook projected for average net farm 
eamings may not appear veiy rosy to many readers. 
Tine author wishes to make three important points 
in this connection*. 1) The eamings projected arc 
for developments in “die natural course of events." 
The indicated relatively low eamings, dierefore, 
indicate the need for actions to alter diese trends; 
2) die eamings shown do not Include die projected 
3 percent a year increase in the market price of real 
estate, which for farm owners is, at least, an addition 
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to their net worth; and 3) nonfarm earnings of 
farmers and their families have not been Included 
in the farm earning figures, and in this state these, 
in 1964, amounted to roughly one-half as much as 

total sales of farm products, 

As indicated in the foreword, the goal of adequate 
income per farm was given a very high priority 
among a dozen goals listed by most people respond- 
ing to a survey. Most of this bulletin has been 
focused on projections for 1980, since the question o 
"goals” and "actions” must be answered by individuals 
and organizations, However, the success of Project 
'80 depends largely on what is done. What general 
types of actions that might be taken to improve 

farmers’ income prospects? 

Certainly the College of Agriculture has the respon- 
sibility of doing all it can in agricultural research 
and extension to promote improvements in the pro- 
duction and marketing of farm products. Farmers 
might wish to consider group action, to better control 
production and marketings, in an attempt to improve 
prices received for their products. Perhaps fanners, 
industrial leaders and others should take more ag- 
gressive action in promoting new types of processed 
agricultural products and in locating such factories 
in Michigan, No doubt, other types of group actions 
arc possible. 

Individual actions by farmers to improve tneir 
earning prospects probably are easier and faster. 
What are some of these types of actions which 



farmers might take? If the farm is small or of low 
productivity, and there is little chance of enlargement 
or changing to a better farm, may be the best altema- 
tive is to get a job in town and sell the farm, Or, 
alternatively, take the job in town, and either be- 
come a part-time farmer or rent the cropland to a 
neighbor. 

If the farm is larger or more productive, the farmer 
could do his best to improve crop and livestock 
yields, and consequently enlarge total output and 
sales to improve his earning prospects. Maybe the 
organization of the farm could be changed, to have 
higher income crops and/or increase the size or 
productivity of the livestock enterprise. Maybe ef- 
ficiency of operation could be improved. All of this 
would be directed toward increasing total sales and 
the ratio of sales to expenses. 

Perhaps the best action for many to take would 
be to enlarge the acreage operated by renting or 
buying additional land. Many farmers have been 
doing this, to spread their fixed costs and attain 
greater efficiency, resulting in higher gross income 
and net farm eamings, 

There are other alternatives, some of which might 
be more appropriate for individual farmers. The 
important thing is for every farmer to study his own 
situation, make what appears to be the best decisions, 
and put those decisions into effect. If tho decision is 
to remain a farmer, he should improve the manage- 
ment of his farm to the limit of his ability. 










Item 

" AGR’L. production and income 

Acreage and Production 
Land in farms (mil. A.) 

Cropland harvested (mil. A.) 

Production indexes (1030-39 = 100) 

“Fielderop” yields 
“Fielderop'’ production * 

Livestock production «= = ==--— 

Price*, Income, Expeniea and Net 
Price indexes (191044 s 100) 

Prices receivcd-Mich. 

Prices paid— U.S. 



aztx. ««xs* ££***=**■******** 






1050 






1959 



1964 



State Income, Expense*, and Net 
Crop marketings 
Livestock marketings « 

Total 

Production expenses 

Marketings over expenses 
Cov’t. payments received — ; 

House rent and produce used — 

“Realized*' net farm income 

(Table 14 continued on next page) 



17,3 


14.8 


13.0 


10,0 


- 20 


7.8 


7.2 


0.7 


5.8 


— 14 


1949-53 


1959-63 


1964 


274 


*f* 47 


133 


177 


187 


140 


159 


167 


201 


4- 20 


130 


130 


139 


130 


— 2 


2S3 


220 


228 


235 


•f- 3 


wvv 

271 


304 


321 


380 


4- 18 


260 


(million dollars) 
337 


382 


460 


(md. dol.) 

+ 20 


•tW 

425 


393 


409 


455 


-j- 11 


685 


730 


701 


015 


-i- 10 


483 


030 


087 


820 


+ 19 


202 

7 


94 

34 


104 

41 


95 

25 


- 9 

- 39 


124 


133 


133 


83 


- 37 


333 


258 


278 


203 


- 27 



1960 Projection* 



Amount 
or No. 



% change 
from 1964 
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Table 14— Summary of Michigan Agricultural Trend* and Projection* (confd) 



Fa*t Trend* 



Item 



1950 



1959 



1904 



NUMBER OF FARMS 

By Size (acre*) 

1000 and over 
500*999 
260499 
180*259 
100479 
Under 100 * 

Total 



. _ z - -r rrr" crsr rrzrsrr - rzzz zz xzzzzssxztzszzt t* ~y cx ga g*r *x*rrr3 



221 

1,232 

8,795 

15,564 

42,227 

87,480 



208 

1,664 

10,341 

13,863 

29,945 

55,744 



223 

2,129 

10,565 

12,391 

24,298 

43,898 



TCT srs -S -? cs-r-rr r TS? err Trs rrr? r r?sr; 



By Economic Clai* 

I ($40,000 and over) «, 

II ($20,00049,999) « 

III ($10,00049,999) 

IV ($ 5,0004,999) 

V ($ 2,5004,999) 









155,519 



7,031 

20,990 

32,921 

45,905 



111,765 



U* 

3,823 

12,779 

19,363 

21,647 

6,362 



93,504 



2,413 

7,023 

13,374 

15.298 

15,848 

6,231 



Total Commercial 

Part-timew 

Fart-retirementw 

Abnormal .»»«««» 


106,847 

23,893 

24,665 

114 


65,042 

34,148 

12,512 

63 


60,187 

23,683 

9,663 

31 


37,000 

5.000 

3.000 
0 


i i i i 

oo*tu 

5coe 


TOtal “Other” 


48,672 


40,723 


33,317 


8,000 


- 76 


Total of all = 


155,519 


111,765 


93,564 


45,000 


- 52 


Farmer* Working Off-Farm 
100 Day* or More 

Percent of all farmers Kx==:.--=::K=aaami 


48,348 

31 


47,161 

42 


41,384 

44 


10,000 

22 


- 76 






By Typa <«> 

Dairy 
Poultry 

Other livestock «= 
Cash-grain 
Other field crops 
Fruit 

Vegetables 
General 
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Miscellaneous 

Total (commercial) 

“PER FARM” INCOME, EXPT. ft NET 

Av. of Commercial Farm* 

Size of farm « 

Investment 
Cash marketings 
Production expenses «*««««< 

Marketings over expenses 
Gov’t, payments received «« 

House rent and produce used 

“Realized net farm income 



45,800 

5,266 

10,857 

14,972 

1,977 

4,736 

2,600 

19,021 

1,618 



24,663 

2,079 

9,849 

14,262 

1,235 

4,135 

1,304 

6,197 

1,318 



20,230 

1,734 

8,725 

15,418 

1,027 

4,181 

1,335 

5,287 

2,250 



1980 Projection* 



Amount 
or No, 



300 

4,100 

11,300 

8,200 

9,400 

11,300 



45,000 



7,000 

15.000 

10.000 

4.000 

1.000 

0 



8,000 

400 

8,000 

13,000 

800 

2,000 

1,000 

2,300 

1,500 
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% change 
from 1964 



+ 

4 * 

4 * 



34 

93 

7 

34 

61 

73 



52 



4*176 

4*112 

- 25 

- 74 

- 94 
-100 



60 

77 

9 

10 

21 

52 

25 

56 

33 



106,847 


65,042 


60,187 


37,000 


- 39 










1959 


Not 


175A. 

$49,000 

8,803 

7,455 


Not 


275A. 

$150,000 

26,000 

23,150 


+ 54 
4*206 
4-192 
+211 


available 


1,438 

199 

1,319 


available 


2,850 

650 

2,300 


+++ 




$2,956 




$5,800 


•j* 96 



(A) Definition of this group in 1950 not comparable with 1959 and 1964. , 

mErcfinition of these farms In 1950 also was not entirely comparable with 1959 and 1964. 

<o)Of the commercial farms. Type dependent upon 50 percent or more of total sales coming from products Indicated. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON PROJECT '80 

All these publications are in the Research Report Scries, and bear the overall heading of t 
"Project 'SO — Rural Michigan Now and in 1080 " Each publication has an additional 
title which indicates specific subject matter* These publications have been produced and 
are available from the Bulletin Office, Michigan State University, Box 231, East Lansing, 
Michigan or from your county Cooperative Extension Office. 



RR-37 Highlights and Summary of Project '80 
RR-38 Michigan Timber Production and Industry 
RR-39 Rural Family Living - Rural Youth 
RR-40 Food Wholesaling and Retailing 
RR-41 Commercial Fisheries and Fur Bearing Animals 
RIMS Michigan's Outdoor Recreation and Tourism 
RR-43 Floriculture and Nursery Industry 

RR-44 Crops (including information on all forage crops, grains, beans, sugar beets, mar- 
ket firms and farm supply) 

RR-45 The Dairy Industry 

RR-40 Financing Michigan Farms 

RR-47 Economic Prospects of Farmers 

RR-48 Machinery, Equipment and Farm Labor 

RR-49 Fruits and Vegetables (including information on marketing and bees and bee- 
keeping) 

RR-5Q Livestock and Meat, Production and Marketing 

RR-51 Poultry and Poultry Marketing 

RR-52 Use of Land and Water Resources in Michigan 




* 
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YOUR COUNTY COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE OFFICE 
... A Door to Michigan State University 




COUNTY OFFICES IN MICHIGAN 



ALCONA 

County Bldg,, HarrUville 
48740 

ALGER 

Courthouse, Munlsfng 
49802 

ALLEGAN 
County Bldg,, Allegan 
49010 

ALPENA 
Federal Bldg,, Alpena 
49707 

ANTRIM 
Courthouse, Bellalre 
49615 

ARENAC 

Courthouse, Standish 

48651 

BARAGA 

Courthouse, L'Anse 

49946 

BARRY 

501 8 . Michigan Ave, 
Ifutlnga 49058 

BAY 

County Bldg,, Bay City 

41700 

BENZIE 
Courthouse, Beulah 
49617 

BERRIEN 
901 Port Street 
St, Joseph 49005 

BRANCH 
Courthouse, Coldwater 
49036 

CALHOUN 

County Bldg,, Marshall 
49061 

CASS 

Courthouse, CaisopoUa 
49031 

CHARLEVOIX 
Pederal Bldg., Boyne City 
49712 

CHEBOYGAN 
Courthouse, Cheboygan 
49721 

CHIPPEWA 

Federal Bldg., 

East Portage Ave., 

Sault Ste. Marie 49703 

CLARE 

Courthouse, Harrison 
48625 

CLINTON 
Coutlhouse, St. Johns 
40179 

CRAWFORDOSCODA 
Courthouse, MJo 
48647 

DELTA 

County Bldg., Escanaba 
49829 

DICKINSON 
Courthouse 
Iron Mountain 49801 




EATON 
126 N, BostwJcJr, 
Charlotte 48813 



EMMET 
312 Division St„ 
Apt, 2, Pctoskey 
49770 



GENESEE 

County Bldg., No, 2 Flint 
C4215 W, Pasadena 
4JJ04 



GLADWIN 
Courthouse, Gladwin 
48624 



GOGEBIC 
Federal Bldg,, Ironwood 
49938 



GD. TRAVERSE 
Federal Bldg,, 
Traverse City 49684 

GRATIOT 
Courthouse, Ithaca 
48847 



HILLSDALE 
Counhouse, IHUsdale 
49242 



HOUGHTON-KEWEENAW 
Courthouse, Houghton 
49931 



HURON „ , 4 
Courthouse, Bad Axe 
48413 



INGHAM 

Courthouse, Mason 

48154 



IONIA 

Counhouse, Ionia 

48846 



IOSCO 

Federal Bldg,, East Tawif 
41730 



IRON 

Courthouse, Crystal Falla 
49920 



ISABELLA 
Courthouse Annex 
Mt. Pleasant 48858 



JACKSON . l 
County Bldg., Jackson 
49201 



KALAMAZOO 
County Bldg,, 
Kalamazoo 49001 

KALKASKA 
Courthouse, Kalkaska 
49646 



KENT 

728 Fuller Ave., N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49503 

KEWEENAW-HOUGHTON 
Courthouse, Houghton 
49931 



LAKE 

Courthouse, Baldwin 
49304 



LAPEER 

Federal Bldg., Lapeer 
48446 



LEELANAU 
Courthouse, Leland 
49654 



LENAWEE 
Courthouse, Adrian 
49221 



LIVINGSTON 
Courthouse Annex, Howell 
48843 



LUCE 

Community Bldg,, 
Newberry 49868 



MACKINAC 
Courthouse, St. fgnacc 
49781 



MACOMB „ 

115 Groesbeck Ifwy„ 



Co, Engr. Bldg^ 



Mt. Clemens 



MANISTEE 

P.O. Box 11, 

Old High School Bldg., 
Kaleva 49645 



MARQUETTE 

Courthouse, Ma 



49855 



ouse, Marquette 



MASON 

State Sav. Dank Bldg,, 
Scottville 49454 



MECOSTA „ M 
Courthouse, Dig Rapids 
49307 



MENOMINEE 

Courthouse, Menominee 

49858 



MIDLAND 
Federal Bldg., Midland 
41640 



MONROE w 
Courthouse, Monroe 
48161 



MONTCALM „ 
117 West Main St„ 
Stanton 48888 



MONTMORENCY-OTSEGO 
Courthouse, Gaylord 
49735 



MUSKEGON „ 

County Bldg., Muskegon 
49440 



NEWAYGO 
Community Bldg., 
Fremont 49412 



OAKLAND 
155 N, Saginaw St,, 
Pontiac 48058 



OCEANA 
Federal Bldg., Hart 
49420 



OGEMAW 
116 South 3rd Street, 
West Branch 48661 



ONTONAGON 
Bank Bldg,, Ewen 
49925 



OSCEOLA 
Courthouse, Reed City 
49677 



OSCODA*CRAWFORD 
Courthouse, Mio 
48647 



OTSEGO-MONTMORENCY 
Courthouse, Gaylord 
49735 



OTTAWA ^ 

Courthouse, Grand Haven 
49417 



PRESQUE ISLE _ 
Federal Bldg., Rogcra City 
49779 



ROSCOMMON-MISSAUKEE 
County Bldg., Lake City 
49651 



SAGINAW , 
Courthouse, Saginaw, W.S. 
41601 



ST. CLAIR „ 
Federal Bldg,, Port Huron 
48060 



ST. JOSEPH 
Courthouse Annex 
Centrevllle 49032 



SANILAC 
Federal Bldg., Sandusky 
48471 



SCHOOLCRAFT , , 
Federal Bldg., Manlstlque 
49154 



MISSAUKEE-ROSCOMMON 
County Bldg., Lake City 
49651 



SHIAWASSEE 
Co, Rd. Comm. Bldg., 
Corunna 48817 

TUSCOLA 
Courthouse, Caro 
48723 



VAN BUREN 
Federal Bldg., Paw Paw 
49079 



WASHTENAW 
County Bldg., Ann Arbor 
48108 



WAYNE 

3930 Newberry St., 

P. O. Box 5S0, Wayne 

41114 



WEXFORD 
Courthouse, Cadillac 
49601 
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